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Charleston, 18th century and today. "The small society of rice and cotton planters at Charleston, with their culti¬ 
vated tastes and hospitable habits . ... were travelers, readers, scholars; the society of Charleston compared well in 
refinement with that of any city of its size in the world, and English visitors long thought it the most agreeable in 
America . . . From the Appomattox to the St. Mary’s, Charleston was the only oasis." 

—Henry Adams, The United States in 1800. 
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The pages which follow represent a tentative chapter, part of a larger projected work 
on the history of our Supreme Council from 1801 to the present time. The author, Ray 
Baker Harris, is an Honorary Member and Librarian of this Supreme Council, and a Past 
Grand Master of Masons in the District of Columbia. 

We have thought it desirable to print this chapter separately, in advance of the full 
history, because so little has been known heretofore concerning the lives of the eleven men 
who were the founders. It is hoped, too, by publishing this information in advance we may 
invite and encourage the contribution of additional material from those who may have anything 
of importance to add. 

On the basis of what is already known, however, I think you will agree we may take 
great pride in the ’‘parentage” of our Supreme Council. 
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CHARLESTON, 1802 


Reduced reproduction of an oi! painting by artist Ailyn 
Cox. The scene represents the corner of Church and Broad 
Streets, Charleston, as it is believed to have appeared in the 
year 1802. The building in the forefront is the one which 
then stood on the site of Mr. Shepheard’s Tavern where the 
first Masonic lodge organized and met in 1736, and where 
the Sublime Grand Lodge of Perfection was organized and 
met from 1783 to 1796. it is traditional that in this building 
the Mother Supreme Council held its first meeting on May 31, 
1801. In the foreground are shown five of the original 
founders: left to right. Dr. Isaac Auld, Rabbi Abraham Alex* 
ander. Col. John Mitchell, Dr. Frederick Dalcho, and Dr. 
James Moultrie. This painting hangs in the House of the 
Temple, Washington, D. C. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 

OF TEXAS 


THE FOUNDERS 


HE biographical sketches in this chapter, particularly for the two senior founders, Colonel 



John Mitchell and Dr. Frederick Dalcho, represent much more than we have previously 


"■*- known concerning them. In his Official Bulletin [1870-1890] and the Historical Inquiry 
[1883], Albert Pike repeatedly pointed out his information on the founders was fragmentary and 
much of it unconfirmed. In the present undertaking to prepare a new history of the Supreme 
Council from 1801 to date, it was considered desirable to make an intensive search for as much 
new material as possible on the founders. For the first time, enough detail has been assembled to 
provide substance to the portraits of these men. It is important for us to know about them because, 
as a group, they constitute the parentage of the Mother Supreme Council. In the full history, from 
1801 to date, this chapter of biographie's on the founders will be preceded by at least one chapter 
relating what is known of the establishment and organization of the Supreme Council, and of the 
Grand Constitutions of 1786 under which this was done. For the purpose of presenting these 
biographies, however, it is sufficient merely to quote from the earliest surviving contemporary docu¬ 
ment, the Circular through the two Hemispheres [commonly referred to as the Supreme Council’s 
manifesto of 1802]: 

On the 31st of May, 5801 [1801] the Supreme Council of the 33d degree for the 
United States of America, was opened with the high honors of Masonry, by Brothers 
John Mitchell and Frederick Dalcho, Sovereign Grand Inspectors General, and in 
the course of the present year [1802] the whole number of Grand Inspectors Gen¬ 
eral was completed, agreeably to the Grand Constitutions. 

The “whole number” of a Supreme Council was then no more than nine. The nine members 
were listed in the Register of 1802; but the manifesto listed two others as having been members, 
the Comte de Grasse and his father-in-law, Jean Baptiste Delahogue. These two, having been 
designated by the Supreme Council [on the 21st of February, 1802] as the Grand Commander and 
Lieutenant Grand Commander, respectively, for a Supreme Council in the French West Indies, 
obviously could not serve with these titles as active members in the Supreme Council at Charleston 
and their names were omitted as members in its Register of 1802. 

By common consent the Supreme Council has since recognized all of the original members of 
1801-1802, eleven in number, to have been the founders. We present the biographies in the order 
which is believed to have been their seniority, but the absence of surviving minutes or other formal 
records of the meetings during 1801-1802 deprive us of conclusive evidence on this point. Signa¬ 
tures and titles appearing on membership patents were, in many instances, obviously affixed even 
a year or more after the date of the patent. The titles used with the signatures are correct for the 
time the signature was affixed, but would not have been at the date of the patent. It has been a 
common error to credit a person as holding a title at a particular time because his signature appears 
on a patent of that date. This is not necessarily true except when the signature is that of a pre¬ 
siding officer, or other officer whose signature was required on the patent at the time of issue. 
Members of our Supreme Council today are frequently invited to sign their names and titles to 
patents which were issued prior to the time they were Active Members. 
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The official correspondence and activities of the founders after 1801 are properly a part of the 
historical narrative in succeeding chapters and, with a few necessary exceptions, have been omitted 
in the biographies. 

Based on much less information than is here presented, Albert Pike made the statement that 
the Supreme Council and the Rite descended from it had no reason not to be proud of its parentage. 
We owe much to these Eleven Gentlemen of Charleston, whose personal character and Masonic 
zeal contributed so much to the creation of the Mother Supreme Council and its firm establishment. 
As will be seen, all but two were born outside of the United States. They were of different origins, 
faiths, and professions. Despite these differences there is no evidence any quarrel or dissension 
ever marred the relationship between these eleven men. On the contrary, there is every evidence 
the closest bonds of friendship united them during the remainder of their lives. Dissensions were to 
occur later, with the advent of Ccrneauism, but this never touched the relationship between the 
original founders. It would be unnecessary to labor the point of the lesson their example provides 
for us. 
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Residence of Colonel John Mitchell, East Bay Street, Charleston. 
Here, according to the Register of 1 802, The Supreme Council held 

many of its early meetings. 


Photo by S. A. Wall, Charleston 
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JOHN MITCHELL 



O N the 19th of July, 1744, in Dickstown [Dickeystown], County of Antrim, Tickmacrevan 
Parish, near Glenarm town, Ireland, William Mitchell wrote his last will and testament. He 
provided bequests to his wife, Martha, to his three daughters, Barbara, Jane and Elizabeth, 
and to his four sons, Hugh, Randall, Alexander, and John, the youngest, then about four years of 
age. Nor did he forget his sister, Rose, and her husband, Timothy White. Most wills of the time 
were largely devoted to directing the distribution of personal effects and property. Money, as such, 
was scarce and bequests of it infrequent. But in addition to personal property, William Mitchell 
bequeathed substantial sums of sterling to each of his children. The old Hearthmoncy Rolls [a tax 
according to the number of hearths or fireplaces in each household] show the Mitchell family 
paying tax for three hearths when one was usual for a single household. 

William Mitchell died in 1748 and his will was “proved” on September 13th of that year. By 
1755 two of his sons, Randall and Alexander, were already in America conducting a business as 
merchants in Philadelphia, so stating in a joint legal paper acknowledging final settlement of the 
inheritance from their father. 1 Hugh, the eldest and executor of the estate, continued to live in 
Ireland. 

John Mitchell is believed to have been about seven years of age when his father died. 2 He would 
have been 21 by 1762 and probably did not receive his inheritance until then. In any event, on 
March 4, 1764 he was in Dominica, British West Indies, as a merchant. On that date he annotated 
receipt of a letter from his friend. Will Burgess, dated at Belfast, January 14, 1764. 3 Burgess’ 
letter, addressed to “Dear Jack” contained news of friends and relatives, and seems to indicate 
Mitchell had been in Dominica for at least some months. Mitchell was still in Dominica in 
July 1766 when he received a letter from his brother, Randall, 4 dated from Philadelphia, April 24, 
1766: 


Dear Brother, 

I wrote you in answer to your letter dated January 7 last, and then acquainted you 
that purchasing a plantation in the islands would by no means answer me, as I could 
not command as much as would be necessary to make the purchase valid—all I have 
being in trade, and money extremely scarce. 


1 Public Record Office of Northern Ireland. DOD 282/15. 

2 Annual Register . . . Lodge of Perfection of South Carolina ...» 1802 [hereafter referred to as the Register 
of 1802]; Charleston Courier, January 27, 1816, in obituary notice gives age as 85, making year of birth 
1731. Of the two, the Register, issued during his lifetime and presumably under his direction as presiding officer, 
is accepted as being correct. 

:J In the Mitchell Papers, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. [Hereafter referred to as Mitchell 
Papers.] 

1 Ibid.; In official records written by others the name is spelled Randall, but his signature in letters and docu¬ 
ments is Randle. 
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I was sorry to hear that you had not your health, and would advise your coming 
to the continent if you don’t get your health, as all the wealth in the world cannot be 
a recompense for want of health. My family are tolerable well at present, and my 
son grows a fine boy and your picture. 

We have no certain account of the repeal of the Stamp Act as yet, but every day 
expect it... . 

If it were consistent with your business and connections, should be glad to see you 
here, and am most affectionately 

Your loving brother, 

RANDLE MITCHELL 


John Mitchell endorsed this letter, “Rec’d 24 July, Ans’d 29 July.” 

By April 1769 he had joined his brother in Philadelphia, and they were in business as merchants 
on “Front Street between Market and Chestnut.” Much of his business correspondence from then 
on is still preserved. A letter to Mitchell from Thomas Menzies of Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
dated October 31, 1775, includes this statement: 

Though I had once the honour of your acquaintance, yet I believe you may not 
remember your old assistant when you had your goods in Baltimore. I have ever 
since that time done business in partnership with a mutual friend, viz., Mr. David 
M. Luce of Baltimore, merchant.. .. 

This would seem to indicate that after leaving Dominica, Mitchell had been a merchant in Balti¬ 
more for a time before joining his brother in Philadelphia. By 1775 Mitchell’s reputation as a 
merchant brought him many orders, for all manner of goods, from as far north as New England, 
as far south as Maryland, and from merchants in the West Indies he had probably known there. 
Also by 1775 he was married, as a letter to him in that year, from William Moore of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, closed “with compliments to Mrs. Mitchell.” 

Apart from his business activity and prosperity, John Mitchell had settled in a locality con¬ 
fronted by impending events of great historic drama. “Front Street between Market and Chestnut’ 
was situated on a sharp rise of ground above the wharves and docks along Water Street. Inde¬ 
pendence Hall [then the State House] was only four squares away. Just around the corner at 
Walnut and Second was the City Tavern, conceded to be the finest in the colonies, erected in 1773. 
It was to the City Tavern Paul Revere brought news of the Boston Port Bill. Thomas Jefferson ate 
his meals there in company with his fellow Virginia delegates in 1775. Lafayette’s first meeting 
with General Washington took place in the City Tavern; and Benjamin Franklin, whose home was 
only a few squares away, met there with the Committee of Safety.■’ At the nearest corner was the 
old London Coffee House, not a hostelry but a famed eating place for those prominent in the busi¬ 
ness and commercial life of Philadelphia. Tun Tavern, associated with the first Marines in 1775, 
was no more than a few steps away from John Mitchell’s place of business on Front Street, as was 
also the old Masonic lodge hall between Chestnut and Walnut. John Mitchell was living in the 
heart of a pageant of history in the birth of a new nation, and many of its principal actors he knew 
personally. It was an intense, exciting, dramatic time and place in which the young man from 

s “Historic Philadelphia from the Founding until the Early Nineteenth Century,” Transactions of the American 
Philosophical Society, 1953. 
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Ireland found himself in the 1770s, and he was to have his own important role in the fast-moving 
events. 

Four months before the Declaration of Independence, on March 5, 1776, John Mitchell offered 
his services without compensation to the Pennsylvania Committee of Safety, and was appointed 
“Muster Master of the Naval Armaments and to the Artillery of this Province” and in the same 
month also “Acting Commissary of Naval Armaments.” 6 On October 26, 1776, he wrote to the 
committee: 

I hope the board will consider me as one who is warmly attached to this country, 
which I consider as my native one, and the cause we are embarked in is the most 
glorious and essential any nation ever engaged in. I have and will on all occasions 
contribute everything in my power to promote a happy and permanent issue to it. 

The Journals of the Continental Congress for the previous day, October 25, 1776 show sums 
were due John Mitchell for expenses in taking money from Philadelphia to Ticonderoga and for 
serving as an escort to General Prescott and M’Donald, so it is apparent the Committee of Safety 
was already making use of Mitchell’s services and of his contacts and experience as a merchant. 

By February of 1777, Randle Mitchell had departed with his family from Philadelphia and had 
purchased a farm at Bowhill, near Trenton, and he wrote to his brother 

I received your two kind letters and am much obliged by your kind attachment 
to my person and family, and for your friendly assistance ... I have complied with 
General Washington’s proclamation by giving up General Howe’s protection and 
taking the oath of allegiance to the States, though I expect the consequences when 
the King’s army comes will be the destruction of all I have and loss of life or at 
least imprisonment to myself 

The letter relates in detail the constant harassment to farmers in the Trenton area by Hessian and 
British troops, their seizure of livestock, grain and other possessions. The close relationship 
between the two brothers is evident in the closing lines which refer to Mrs. Mitchell 

I am much pleased to hear Sister Mitchell is recovered. She is a good and pru¬ 
dent, kind lady to whom present my affectionate and best respects, and believe me 
to be with the greatest truth your much obliged, and sincere affectionate friend and 
loving brother. 

This letter is the last evidence discovered of Randle Mitchell and we do not know if his prophecy 
may have come true. 

In June 1777 Mitchell is again away from Philadelphia on a mission but writes “To Mr. Charles 
Hammond at Mr. John Mitchell’s, Philadelphia, by negro man Prince” asking him “to be careful 
of the house store” and inquiring about various orders. 

On September 26, 1777 Philadelphia was occupied by the British forces under General Howe, 
and for the next nine months, until the liberation of the city on June 18, 1778 nothing is known 
by record of John Mitchell. It is likely he, as so many others, had a parole status and was per¬ 
mitted to continue limited activity as a merchant. On July 24, 1778, a few weeks after the British 
withdrawal from Philadelphia, Mitchell presented a “memorial” to the Continental Congress which 
became part of its records of July 31st. The document opens with these words 

To the Hon’ble Continental Congress. The Memorial of John Mitchell, Esq., 

Deputy Quartermaster General of the American Army. Showeth, That on the evac¬ 
uation of this city by the British Troops your Memorialist was ordered in to act as 
Deputy Quartermaster General. . . . 7 

G Colonial Records, X, 504. 

7 The National Archives. Record Group No. 11, Continental Congress. 
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It was customary for Deputies Quartermaster General to be accorded the rank of Lieutenant 
Colonel. Henry Laurens [who had succeeded John Hancock as President of the Continental Con¬ 
gress] wrote on this subject in a letter from Philadelphia to Stephen Drayton of Charleston, Novem¬ 
ber 21, 1778, s and referred to “my Neighbor, commonly call’d Colonel Mitchell.” He went on to 
say he had seen letters addressed by the Commander in Chief to "‘John Mitchell, Esq., Deputy 
Quartermaster General” which it will be noted is the way Mitchell referred to himself in his 
memorial to the Congress. General Washington’s letter copy books show this to be true, but in 
mentioning Mitchell in letters to others Washington frequently referred to him as “Col. Mitchell.” 
In any event, the tide was accorded to him throughout the remainder of his life, and has been 
helpful in distinguishing him from others of the same name. His records as Deputy Quartermaster 
General, together with his earlier papers as a merchant in Philadelphia as early as 1769, contain 
the same distinctive signature which was later to appear on so many documents of the Supreme 
Council, and leave no doubt as to his identity. It is important to mention this because there were 
several other John Mitchells active in Philadelphia in the same period. 

Henry Laurens, incidentally, made passing references to “my neighbor, Colonel Mitchell in a 
number of other letters he wrote from Philadelphia, one in particular indicating Mitchell had suc¬ 
ceeded in renting a house which Laurens had been attempting to rent. Whether Laurens provided 
his neighbor, Mitchell, with an initial interest in Charleston, we cannot know; nor do we know 
whether the two men ever met again in South Carolina. Laurens returned to Charleston early in 
1785 after his ill-fated mission and imprisonment in England, and retired to his estate “Mepkin” 
for the remaining seven years of his life. 10 

Some time in the latter half of 1778 a correspondence began between George Washington and 
John Mitchell. 11 The earliest letter to survive, one from Washington to Mitchell [Fredericksburg, 
November 11, 1778] indicates there had been earlier correspondence. It acknowledges certain 
goods received from Mitchell, and then mentions Mrs. Washington is en route to Philadelphia 

Upon her arrival in Philadelphia I must beg the favour of you to give me notice 
of it by the lay expresses, that I may send for her, if my own quarters for the winter 
should happen to be fixed up. But as this is not the case yet, and I do not know 
when it will be, I cannot, under the uncertainty of her stay in the city, think of 
accepting yours and Mrs. Mitchell’s kind and polite invitation to her to lodge with 
you; thMxouble of such a visitor (for more than a day or so) being too much for a 
private family. But I shall be equally thankful to you for providing good lodgings 
for her as I do not know how long it may be necessary for her to remain in them. 

The letter mentions some news from the West Indies which Mitchell had sent him, and closes 
with “My best respects to Mrs. Mitchell. . . 


a ' Letters of Members of the Continental Congress,” edited by Edmund C. Burnett. Washington, D. C., 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1926. Vol. Ill, 501. 
n John H. Campbell, in his “History of the Friendlv Sons of St. Patrick and of the Hibernian Society for the 
Relief of Emigrants from Ireland,” Philadelphia, Hibernian Society, 1892, confuses Colonel John Mitchell with 
another John Mitchell who, after the war, resided in France and was later U. S. Consul at Santiago de Cuba. 
Campbell reports on both men as though they were the same person. A letter written by the latter while in 
France is in a com-letely different handwriting from that of Colonel Mitchell [in the collections of the Library 
Company of Philadelphia]. 

10 Dictionary of American Biography, XI, pp. 32-35. 

11 In The Washington Papers, Manuscript Division, The Library of Congress. 
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A letter from Middlebrook, February 17, 1779 orders various personal articles, and mentions 
‘‘Your nephew gave me the padlock keys of the two last trunks. . . .” This nephew is apparently 
Randle MitchelPs son. The letter closes 

Please examine if any of the enclosed Tickets [Lottery] have come up prizes, and 
if anything is to be made of them be so obliging as to do it for me. My compliments 
to Mrs. Mitchell . . . [postscript] I expect the Board of War will send you a box of 
papers for me. Please to let them be sent to headquarters by a safe hand and cov¬ 
ered wagon. 

From West Point, October 17, 1779, Washington again wrote to Mitchell about Mrs. 
Washington 

I do not at this time know w'here my winter quarters will be, or when I shall get 
into them. As I have little prospect of seeing my own home this winter, and Mrs. 
Washington desirous of comingio me before the roads get bad and weather severe, 

I shall be obliged to you for enquiring and informing me if she can hire lodgings in 
some genteel (but not a common boarding) house in Philadelphia, till I know where 
I shall be fixed for the winter. Your answer to this letter, so soon as you can have 
made the necessary enquiry will be thankfully received. My compliments attend 
Mrs. Mitchell. 

To this letter Mitchell replied on October 30th: 

I have this day taken lodgings for Mrs. Washington at Mrs. Roche’s who has 
rented the late Mr. Israel Pemberton’s house and garden. Mrs. Washington is to 
have a handsome front parlour, a good bed chamber, kitchen, and rooms for serv¬ 
ants. I shall order wood to be laid in, and get some of the best tea, sugar, coffee, 
etc, for her before she arrives in this city. I hope this will be agreeable to your 
Excellency and your Lady. Nothing shall be wanting in my power to make every¬ 
thing as agreeable and convenient as possible, and will meet Mrs. Washington on 
the road as far as in my power. Mrs. Mitchell will do everything to render her 
accommodations convenient and agreeable, and as it is near me it will be more easy 
and convenient. 

General Washington answered on November 6th thanking Mitchell for making these arrangements 
which “I have no doubt of their being such as will prove agreeable to her . . .” and saying he is 
sure Mrs. Washington will hold Mrs. Mitchell’s kind attention “in grateful remembrance.” 

When the British evacuated Philadelphia in June 1778, General Washington appointed General 
Benedict Arnold as commander of the city. During the next nine months complaints began to 
accumulate that Arnold was neglecting his duties for excessive social activity, that he was living 
beyond his means and his debts were mounting, and then more serious charges he was misusing 
his military office for private gain involving unauthorized use of military personnel and equipment. 
These charges, originating largely from civilian sources, were lodged with the Continental Congress 
which referred them to General Washington. A court martial was ordered at Arnold’s own request, 
and was first called for May 1779; but to Arnold’s ever-growing irritation it had not taken place 
as late as December 14th when General Washington, from his headquarters in Morristown, sent 
Mitchell the following official notice 

The 20th of this month being appointed for the trial of Major General Arnold, 
and he having signified that your evidence is essential on this occasion, you will be 
pleased to attend at this place at the above mentioned time. 

Mitchell was unable for a time to appear at General Arnold’s court martial, because of the 
demands upon him in Philadelphia as Deputy Quartermaster General. It is not clear from the 
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record whether he ever appeared in person or furnished a deposition. One of the charges against 
Arnold had been alleged personal use of some wagons requisitioned from the quartermaster 
department, and it was apparently on this point Mitchell’s testimony was desired. General Arnold 
was acquitted of most of the charges against him. but this period marked the beginning of his 
declining fortunes and his eventual disgrace. 

Friendly letters from General Washington to Mitchell continued to be received at frequent inter¬ 
vals until the last known letter, from Newburgh, dated November 5, 1782, indicating Mitchell was 
still in Philadelphia as late as that time although he had been honorably discharged as Deputy 
Quartermaster General on August 5, 1780 when the Army’s quartermaster department was com¬ 
pletely reorganized. He continued thereafter, as a merchant, to supply goods to the Army and 
particularly to Rochambeau’s forces. 12 The orders from General Washington were largely personal 
and varied, and are of interest for what they indicate of his needs and tastes in the midst of the 
war. The letters invariably close with compliments to Mrs. Mitchell. 

It is possible, but there is no record, Mitchell received degrees of the Rite in Philadelphia. This 
presupposes he was already a Master Mason, but evidence has not been discovered to show w'here 
and when this occurred. He could have received the symbolic three degrees before leaving Ireland, 
while he was in Dominica, during his stay in Baltimore, or at any time during more than a decade 
in Philadelphia. Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania records show three by the name John Mitchell, 13 
any one of whom might have been our Mitchell, but there are no surviving by-law signatures or 
other vital information upon which to make a definite identification. 

Our last record for Mitchell in Philadelphia is November 1782. We next encounter him elected 
as Warden of Ward 2, Charleston, South Carolina, in September of 1787. The statutes of South 
Carolina at the time provided a requirement that wardens must have resided in the State at least 
three years previous to election, which would have placed Mitchell in South Carolina as early as 
1784. The 1787 Charleston city directory lists him as a Warden, residing at 30 East Bay; the 
1790 directory shows him still at East Bay, a Warden, Magistrate and Notary Public, and the 
1790 census cites him as a head of family residing with one other male older than 16, and 3 slaves, 
seeming to indicate Mrs. Mitchell no longer living. In 1793 he is mentioned as holding the office 
of steward in the Society of the Cincinnati; and there is extant a document entirely in his hand¬ 
writing, dated Charleston February 21, 1795, signed by him as Justice of the Quorum and 
Notary Public. 14 

From its founding in October 1790, John Mitchell was one of the Commissioners of the Orphan 
House at Charleston. A tablet commemorating the first meeting of the Commissioners on Octo¬ 
ber 28, 1790 lists Mitchell second after Major Charles Lining, and he is recorded as being present 
at every meeting thereafter until 1794. The minutes show no one more active than Colonel 
Mitchell in promoting public support for the Orphan House and in the management of its affairs 
during the difficult first years. On Saturday May 7, 1791 President George Washington, with the 
City Intendent and Wardens, visited the Orphans House, and Mitchell is listed as the senior Com¬ 
missioner receiving him, afterwards entertaining him at breakfast in the Commissioners’ Room. 
[Minutes of the Commissioners of the Orphan House, manuscript and microfilm in the South 
Carolina Historical Society.] 


12 Mitchell Papers: also, manuscript collections. Yale University Library. 

13 Letter from Grand Lodge Librarian, March 19, 1958. 

14 In the South Caroliniana Library, University of South Carolina. 
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On April 2, 1795, Bernard M. Spitzer, appointed Mitchell a Deputy Inspector General and his 
patent as such was issued the same date. He was still in East Bay Street, a Magistrate and Notary 
public, according to the city directory of 1796. 

An interesting document dated February 13, 1798 1J shows John Mitchell and Charles Lining 
as trustees for Martha Mitchell and Anna Mitchell (infants), both of whom are later identified as 
daughters of John Mitchell. Described as infants in 1798 this could only mean that the Mrs. 
Mitchell of the Philadelphia days was still living, or that Colonel Mitchell had remarried in 
Charleston sometime after 1790. On July 4, 1798 Colonel Mitchell was elected a member of the 
Standing Committee of the Society of the Cincinnati, and was later to be chairman of the com¬ 
mittee for a number of years. 

On June 24, 1799 we find him issuing a circular as Deputy Grand Master of the Grand Lodge 
of South Carolina, proposing a convention of Grand Lodges to meet at Washington, and in the 
same capacity he issued another circular on December 31, 1799. 

Having been in Charleston as early as 1784, there can be little doubt John Mitchell was active 
in the Grand Lodge of Perfection established in Charleston in 1783 which met in the building at 
Church and Broad Streets. Prior to the death of Mr. Charles Shepheard in March, 1748 Ifi it had 
been known as “Mr. Shepheard’s Ta\'ern” and the first Masonic lodge in Charleston had organized 
and met there in 1736. After 1748 it was successively known as Dillon’s on the Corner, The City 
Tavern, the Corner Club or simply The Corner. All of the records and paraphernalia of the Lodge 
of Perfection were destroyed by fire in this building in June 1796. 1 ’ Thereafter the building was 
reconstructed, and the city directories of 1801-1802 describe it as a store and residence. The tra¬ 
dition has persisted, however, that the opening of the Supreme Council took place there on May 31, 
1801. No contemporary evidence survives to confirm this, but it is certainly not unlikely Colonel 
Mitchell would have desired to first open the Supreme Council on the same site of the original 
home of the Lodge of Perfection, also the site of the first Masonic lodge. 

We are not concerned here with Mitchell’s correspondence and official acts as Grand Com¬ 
mander in 1801 and later, as these will be covered in the historical chronology hereafter. The city 
directory continues to show him residing at 30 East Bay Street in succeeding years, and in 1809 
in addition to the usual references to him as a Notary Public and Justice of the Quorum he is also 
referred to as being Commissioner of Markets, an office of considerable responsibility in the port 
city of Charleston. In a June 24, 1809 list of Union Lodge No. 8, he is listed as a Past Master. 
In 1810, 1812, and 1813 he is mentioned as Secretary of the Society of the Cincinnati. In August 
of 1812 his daughter, Martha, [doubtless named for his mother], was married at Charleston to 
Lieutenant E. R. Davis, U. S. Navy. 18 In 1813 he is living at 60 East Bay, with John Hinckley 
Mitchell residing in the adjoining house at 58 East Bay. A number of historians have mistaken 
John H. Mitchell for Colonel Mitchell. The two were perhaps related, but the former was some 
30 years the junior of Colonel Mitchell. He was very active in the Ancient Grand Lodge, being its 
Grand Secretary for a number of years, but he was never a member of the Supreme Council. 


15 Mesne Conveyance Office, Book W-6, pp. 199-201. 

16 Register of St. Philip’s Church shows burial of Charles Shepheard, March 18, 1748. 

17 Manuscript History of the Introduction of the Ancient and Accepted Scottish Rite into the United States 
[Mackey, unfinished] p. 5; Reminiscences, by Charles Fraser, an eye-witness. 

18 In, “North and South Carolina Marriage Records . . . " compiled and edited by William Montgomery 
Clemens. New York, E. P. Dutton, 1927. 
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Colonel Mitchell died at Charleston on Thursday evening, January 25, 1816. 19 He was 75 years 
of age, considered a very long life in those days, and was survived by his widow and two 
daughters. His second daughter, Anna, married Mr. William M. Dyre in July of the following 
year.* 0 He was survived also by eight of the original founders of the Supreme Council, though 
Rabbi Alexander was to die in the following month, and the Comte de Grasse and Jean Delahogue 
had long since returned to France, and Dr. Auld was at Edisto, so only five of the original founders 
remained in Charleston. He was succeeded as Grand Commander by his friend and close associate 
in Freemasonry, Dr. Frederick Dalcho. 


19 Charleston Courier , January 27, 1816; The Times, Charleston, S. C., January 26, 1816. 

20 Charleston City Cazette r July 26, 1817. 
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FREDERICK DALCHO 



O N the 15th of October 1770, when John Mitchell was about 29 years of age and already 
on the western side of the Atlantic, John Frederick and Euphemia Dalcho took their infant 
son to the Church of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in the Borough of Holborn, London, where he 
was baptized by the name Frederick Dalcho. 1 The present Rector of St. Giles points out the high 
mortality among infants in the 18th century caused parents to have their children baptized as soon 
as possible after birth, ordinarily within a week. 

The rate books of St. Giles’ Parish in 1772 show John Frederick Dalcho paying taxes on prop¬ 
erty at 43 Great St. Andrew Street. As late as 1787-1789 his widow was still living there and 
operating an Inn. By then she had changed her first name to Elizabeth, but correspondence leaves 
no doubt as to her identity. It was probably at 43 Great St. Andrew Street that Frederick Dalcho 
was born, and certainly he lived there as a boy since we find references to him helping his mother 
in the management of the Inn. 2 

John Frederick Dalcho had been an officer in the military forces of Frederick the Great, and had 
been permitted because of service-connected disabilities to retire to England in his latter years. 
The date of his death is not known, but would have been some time between his appearance on 
the tax rolls in 1772 and the first references to his wife as a widow in 1787. 

Frederick Dalcho’s mother had been Euphemia Wiesenthal, born at Pasewalk, Pomerania Prov¬ 
ince, Prussia, November 12, 1732, only daughter among the four children of Johann Mattheus 
Wiesenthal. Her father, confirmed as a Surgeon under the Medical Regulations of 1729, was for 
several years in the Prussian Regiment of the Ansbach-Bayreuth lancers during the first and second 
Silesian campaigns of Frederick the Great. Due to his status, he was able to send two of his sons 
to the “regimental school” which had a considerably higher rating than most schools of that time 
and locality. One of these sons was Euphemia’s elder brother, Karl Friedrich, born August 12, 
1726, who was later to have a great influence on the life of Frederick Dalcho. This brother mar¬ 
ried at Berlin, July 4, 1747, a Christina Regina Talcho. The close similarity of this name to 
Dalcho suggests he may have married a sister of the John Frederick Dalcho who became the hus¬ 
band of Euphemia. In the same year, 1747, he was recorded in the Uckermark (scroll of citizens) 
as a resident and surgeon of Strasburg. Two daughters and two sons were born from this marriage. 
Among the godparents are found the names of mayors, high officials, physicians, and members of 
the aristocracy, “which may justify some conclusions as to the social prestige of the Wiesenthals.” 3 
Destroyed or inaccessible sources make it impossible for us to account for Karl Wiesenthal in Ger¬ 
many during the three or four years immediately preceding his arrival at Baltimore in 1755/ We 

1 Baptismal records, St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Holborn, London. Photographic copy of the entry is in The Library 
of the Supreme Council. 

2 “Letters from a Baltimore Student in London, 1786-1789" [Andrew Wiesenthal] In: Old Maryland, Vol. I, 
No. 11, November 1905, pp. 141-142. 

3 Dieter Cunz, “Genealogical Notes on Charles Frederick Wiesenthal." In: 28th Report of the Society for the 
History of the Germans in Maryland [1933], p. 83. 

4 Ibid. 
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do know his second daughter died as an infant. A son, Andrew, was born at Baltimore in 1762, 
but whether by the first marriage or a later one, no record reveals. The references in America are 
only to “Mrs. Wiesenthal” and Andrew, in his will, mentions her simply as “my Mother.” 

In a sketch of Frederick Dalcho we cannot give the space required to detail the personal and 
professional record of Dr. Charles Frederick Wiesenthal and his son, Andrew. There is much 
concerning them in the extensive literature of Maryland medical history, abundant evidence of the 
preeminence of both father and son as physicians in 18th century Baltimore. 

Of special interest to us is that in 1786 Dr. Wiesenthal sent his son to London to live with 
Frederick Dalcho’s mother and take advanced studies in medicine. Andrew was then about 24. 
At the same time Dr. Wiesenthal invited his sister’s son, Frederick Dalcho, then 15, to come to 
Baltimore and pursue his education and to study medicine under his uncle’s guidance. Andrew 
arrived in London September 30, 1786 and on October 4th wrote his father he was then “happily 
lodged” with his aunt. There were a number of months during which Andrew and his younger 
cousin had opportunity to become acquainted, as Frederick did not leave London until the fol¬ 
lowing year. He arrived at Baltimore in a sailing vessel May 23, 1787 “after a boisterous passage 
of 8 weeks.” 5 

For the next two years Frederick Dalcho received a classical education in Baltimore, living with 
his uncle, sharing his interest in botany and commencing his medical studies. We might mention 
at this point that Dr. Charles Frederick Wiesenthal was a Mason, having been a member of old 
Joppa Lodge as early as 1765, and afterwards a member of Lodge No. 16 of Baltimore. It is not 
unlikely Dr. Wiesenthal may have provided his nephew with an initial interest in Freemasonry. 
A little more than two years after Frederick’s arrival, his uncle died June 1, 1789, while Andrew 
was still in London. 

Dr. Andrew Wiesenthal immediately returned to Baltimore after his father’s death, and had 
married before the end of the year. In the same year he became one of the founders of the Balti¬ 
more Medical Society, and continued his father’s work of teaching as well as practicing medicine. 
With Dr. George Buchanan he conducted a series of medical lectures during 1789-1790, and both 
men established a medical school with a full faculty in the Spring of the latter year. Frederick 
Dalcho attended the lectures and received his medical degree from the school in 1790. 6 

Dalcho was soon to leave Baltimore, and there is no evidence he and Andrew ever met again. 
The latter died in 1798, at 36 years of age, survived by his widow and several children. At the 
time of his death he was Deputy Grand Master of Masons in Maryland. 

In one of the notes in the 1822 edition of his Ahiman Rezon, Dalcho stated he had received the 
symbolic degrees of Masonry “in an Ancient York Lodge, 30 years ago, from one of the most 
intelligent and zealous Masons in Savannah, Georgia” which would place him in that city in 1792. 
This coincides with other records. He was appointed a Surgeon’s Mate in the Army on April 11, 
1792, and the Georgia Gazette [Savannah] of May 17, 1792 printed a notice of this appointment, 
indicating his presence in that city. His army service continued until his resignation October 8, 
1795, during which time he was promoted to Lieutenant in the Artillery and Engineers on May 12, 
1794. Later he was to return to the Army for an additional 15 months service from March 1797 

5 Eugene F. Cordell, M.D., “Charles Frederick Wiesenthal. . . ." In: Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin , July- 
August 1900, p. 171, fn. 

6 John R. Quinan, M.D., “Medical Annals of Baltimore from 1608 to 1880 . . . Baltimore, 1884, p. 89. 
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to June 1799. 7 All of his service in the period 1792-1795 appears to have been at Savannah. On 
April 17, 1794, the Georgia Gazette reported: “Married. Dr. Dalcho to Mrs. Vanderlocht, widow 
of Mr William Vanderlocht.” A year later, June 4, 1795 the same paper carried this brief notice: 
“Died. Mrs. Eliza Dalcho, wife of Dr. Frederick Dalcho.” Within four months after his wife’s 
death, Dalcho had resigned from the Army. Writing some 65 years later, but not citing his source, 
Albert G. Mackey states Dalcho was employed by McClure & Company as a surgeon on one or 

their trading ships, making several voyages in this capacity. 8 

There are several references stating Dalcho’s last Army service, from March 1797 to June 1 /99, 
was at Fort Johnson in Charleston Harbor. All records concerning this post were destroyed with 
other War Department archives during the War of 1812, so we have no official confirmation of 
his presence at Fort Johnson; but following the termination of his army service we next encounter 

him in Charleston. . , , , 

Apart from his Masonic activities, our next record of him is his election as the 66th member of 
the South Carolina Medical Society, July 1, 1801. The Charleston City Gazette, September 24, 
1801 indicates he had been operating a drug store facing the Bay, as announcement is made it has 
moved to the corner of Church and Tradd Streets. His name appears repeatedly in the minutes of 
the medical society over the next several years, presenting medical papers, serving on committees, 
and with Dr. Auld donating his services to the Charleston Dispensary. From the summer of 1803 
until August 1804 he was away from Charleston, the City Gazette announcing on August 14, 1804 
that Dr. Dalcho was then resuming his practice. In December of that year he was elected Secre¬ 
tary of the South Carolina Medical Society. In February 1805 he moved his offices to 54 Meeting 
Street, 9 where he was to continue to reside until his death. The medical society minutes of Septem¬ 
ber 2, 1805 show Dr. Dalcho elected to its standing committee on the Botanic Gardens, a project 
which became one of his major interests in collaboration with Dr. Auld. 

On Christmas Day, 1805, Dr. Dalcho and Mary Elizabeth Threadcraft were married in St. 
Philip’s Church, Charleston, by Rev. Dr. Edward Jenkins. 10 This was Dr. Dalcho’s second mar¬ 
riage, and his wife was to survive him, but there were no children of either marriage. 

Curiously enough, his marriage was followed two weeks later by his first departure from medical 
practice. On January 10, 1806, he became co-editor of the Charleston Courier, a vigorous Fed¬ 
eralist paper then in its fourth year. In July of 1809 he resigned as Secretary of the South Carolina 
Medical Society. January of 1813 seems to have been a definite turning point in his career. He 
resigned as co-editor of the newspaper, and also resigned as a member of the medical society; but 
the latter resignation was refused and he was made an honorary member. In the same month and 
year he answered a call from the Vestry of St. Paul’s, Stono, to serve as Lay Reader, and began 
his preparations to enter the ministry. Bishop Dehon ordained him a deacon of the Episcopal 
Church February 15, 1814, and he was invited to the cure of St. Paul’s, the first settled minister 
in that parish since 1784.” He continued to serve St. Paul’s until February 2, 1817 when he 


7 [Manuscript] Records of Men Enlisted in the U. S. Army Prior to the Peace Establishment May 17, 1815, in 
The National Archives, Record Group No. 94; Francis B. Heitman, “Historical Register and Dictionary of the 

R Albert G 31 Mackey, M. “The History of Freemasonry in South Carolina . . . ,” Columbia, S. C„ 1861, 
p. 264; we find no record of a McClure & Co. in Savannah, but there were prominent merchants of that name 
in Charleston. 

9 Charleston City Gazette , February 12, 1805. 

11 Georg^^ m williams, “Dr. Frederick Dalcho . . . First Diocesan Historian.’’ In: Historical Magazine of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, December, 1957, p. 320. 
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became assistant minister of St. Paul’s, Radcliffeborough. Following a number of part-time asso¬ 
ciations with historic St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, he was retained as assistant minister 
February 23, 1819. Thereafter the vestry reelected him each year from 1820 to 1833. The Rector 
of St. Michael’s was Rev. Nathaniel Bowen who was also Bishop of the Diocese of South Carolina. 

Even when temporarily associated with St. Michael’s in 1818, Rev. Dalcho “with characteristic 
scholarly energy, had undertaken the task of completing and editing the register of the Church.” 12 
In 1824 he established with others The Charleston Gospel Messenger and Protestant Episcopal 
Register , a monthly journal of Church affairs which continued publication until 1853. His monu¬ 
mental work at this period was a history of the Protestant Episcopal Church in South Carolina, 
the first published history of any diocese in America. Consisting of more than 600 printed pages, 
some idea of its scope is reflected in the full text of its title-page: 

An historical account of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in South-Carolina, 
from the first settlement of the Province, to the War of the Revolution; with notices 
of the present state of the Church in each Parish and some account of the early 
civil history of Carolina, never before published, to which are added: the laws relat¬ 
ing to religious worship, the journals and rules of the Convention of South-Carolina; 
the Constitution and Canons of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and the course of 
ecclesiastical studies; with an Index, and List of Subscribers. By Frederick Dalcho, 

M.D., Assistant Minister of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston. Charleston, Pub¬ 
lished by E. Thayer, at his Theological Book-store, Broad-Street, Arch’d E. Miller, 

Printer, 120, Broad-street, 1820. 

Among the “List of Subscribers” is the name of Dr. Dalcho’s old friend, Dr. Isaac Auld, M.D., 
Edisto. Other published theological writings by Dr. Dalcho were: A Letter on Public Baptism .. ., 
Charleston, 1817; The Evidence from Prophecy for the Truth of Christianity . .., Charleston, 1820; 
Evidences of the Divinity of Jesus Christ .. . , Charleston, 1820; and [anon.] Practical Considera¬ 
tion founded on the Scriptures relative to the slave population of South Carolina, by a South 
Carolinian, Charleston, 1823. 

A detailed account of Dr. Dalcho’s ministry may be found in a scholarly paper by Dr. George 
W. Williams, present historian of St. Michael’s, which includes this observation 13 

... This spiritual quality appears in the life of Dalcho. Ordained to the ministry 
after a varied career, he was particularly conscientious in his theological commit¬ 
ments, and displayed throughout his life a gentleness and goodness of nature which 
would have put to shame more prominent theologians. 


THE MASON 

We have previously quoted Dalcho’s own statement he received the symbolic degrees “in an 
Ancient York Lodge” at Savannah, Georgia, in 1792. This was not, apparently, Solomon’s Lodge 
No. 1, as its minutes for 1792-1795 are extant and do not show Frederick Dalcho either as a 
member or visitor during that time. The lodge in Savannah which placed the greatest emphasis on 
its “Ancient” character, even obtaining its first charter from the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania for 
that purpose, was Hiram Lodge No. 2. It had been Hiram No. 42 under Pennsylvania, but in 
1786 joined with Solomon’s Lodge and others in the formation of the Grand Lodge of Georgia. 

12 Ibid., p. 321. 

13 Ibid., p. 313. 
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Other lodges in Savannah at the time were L’Esperance Lodge No. 31 the membership of which 
was largely French Roman Catholic, and Union Lodge No. 10 [later No. 3] in which the Royal 
Arch first appeared in Georgia and its membership included many of the most prominent citizens 
of Savannah. The records of all these lodges, except Solomon’s, were destroyed in the Savannah 
fires of 1792 and 1820, which also burned many Grand Lodge records. The logical assumption 
however, is that Dalcho received the degrees in either Hiram Lodge or Union Lodge. 

In Charleston, the minutes of Lodge LaCandeur, February 1, 1802, show Dalcho as a visitor 
from Lodge No. 8 which was Union Lodge. A publication of the Grand Lodge of South Carolina 
in 1809 14 also lists him several times as a Past Master of Lodge No. 8. His Scottish Rite patents 
of 1801 allude to him as a “Master and Past Master of the symbolic lodge” at that time. Officers 
and Past Masters of lodges are not printed in the earlier Proceedings of the Grand Lodge, but in 
1823 Dalcho is listed as a Past Master-[with Dr. James Moultrie] of Union Kilwinning Lodge No. 4. 
The fragmentary Grand Lodge records show Dalcho to have been very active on Grand Lodge 
committees, involved almost from the first in the troublesome problems of ’‘Ancients and Mod¬ 
erns,” and his name first appears as Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge in the printed Proceed¬ 
ings of December 27, 1819. 

His patents for the degrees of the Rite were issued under date of 1801 without specifying month 
or day; the patent as a Deputy Inspector General is dated May 24, 1801, and as Sovereign Grand 
Inspector General, May 25th of the same year. From the Circular . . . , or manifesto of 1802, we 
learn Brothers Mitchell and Dalcho opened the Supreme Council May 31, 1801, but no further 
particulars are given in any contemporary document. The manifesto was for the most part a 
report, and bears every evidence it was Dr. Dalcho’s own work although Brothers Auld and 
De la Motta joined him in signing it. The Register of 1802 shows him to have been Grand Master 
of the Sublime Grand Lodge, and second officer under Mitchell in the Council, Chapter and Con¬ 
sistory, and in the Supreme Council he was the Lieutenant Grand Commander. 

His orations of September 23, 1801 and March 4, 1803 are further evidence, if any be needed, 
as to how great was his role in fostering the Rite in Charleston. Both orations were delivered on 
occasions open to Master Masons. 

Upon the death of John Mitchell, January 25, 1816, Frederick Dalcho became the second 
Grand Commander and continued as such until November 7, 1823 when he resigned 15 the office, 
shortly after having resigned also as Grand Chaplain of the Grand Lodge. His correspondence 
and official activities in Freemasonry from 1801 to 1823 are properly a part of the historical nar¬ 
rative in later chapters and will be detailed there; but it seems important in this biography to briefly 
refer to the circumstances of his resignations in 1823. As these occurred immediately after the 
amicable settlement of a bitter dispute, in which Dr. Dalcho successfully acted as peacemaker, 
there are those who have concluded he withdrew from the Craft in disillusionment and never again 
took any interest in Freemasonry. Such a conclusion does not square with the evidence. 

The dispute, which we will detail in a later chapter, centered in the Grand Lodge but involved 
elements of the increasing inroads of Cerneauism upon the regular Rite. Brother Dalcho’s suc¬ 
cessful mediation of the controversy had been time-consuming for him, and not without personal 
embarrassment because several of the parties involved were old friends and even members of the 
Church in which he was then Assistant Minister. Previously he had completed extensive notes for 

11 “An address in a letter to the seceding Masons, from the Grand Lodge of S. Carolina, prepared by a select 

committee for that purpose . . . ,” Charleston, (S.C.), 1809. 

15 Grand Commander Holbrook’s 1830 Tableau as sent to the Supreme Council 33° for Ireland. 
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a new edition of his Ahiman Rezon, published in 1822, also a time-consuming task. With this 
important work in print, and with the controversy amicably settled by October of 1823, he doubt¬ 
less considered this an opportune occasion to retire from the increasing demands Masonic offices 
were imposing upon time he wished to devote to St. Michael's Parish. He had abandoned other 
activities as early as January 1813 when he turned to the ministry, but continued his Masonic 
responsibilities for another decade, and until he was 63 years of age. Previous to his resignation, 
five of the original founders of the Supreme Council had died, two had long since returned to 
France, and only Brothers Levy and Moultrie were still living in Charleston. Dr. Auld, who was 
briefly to succeed him as Grand Commander, had virtually retired to Edisto Island. As will be 
covered in detail later in this history, Dr. Auld had assumed responsibilities as “Acting Grand 
Commander” in 1822. This sequence of events will be taken up step by step in the historical 
chronology hereafter. 

Dr. Dalcho’s letters at the time of his resignation leave no doubt as to the depth of his regard 
and affection for Freemasonry. It would be injustice to the character of Frederick Dalcho to 
believe his interest did not continue even though he had relinquished the responsibilities of office. 

Except for a summer trip north in 1826, he continued to officiate at St. Michael’s without inter¬ 
ruption until 1834; contributing to the church journal; preparing an index of the vestry minutes, 
and engaging in all of the many duties inherent in the ministry of a large and growing parish. By 
1835 ill health compelled his retirement, and a grateful vestry and church membership granted him 
a pension. Even in the last two years of his life he continued, as his physical condition permitted, 
to perform occasional parish duties. 

He died on November 24, 1836 at his home in Meeting Street, and was buried in St. Michael’s 
Church cemetery near the south door. Bishop Nathaniel Bowen personally wrote the inscription 
for a memorial tablet now inside the Church: 

Fidelity, industry, and Prudence, were the characteristics of his ministry. He loved 
the Church, delighted, to the last, in its service, and found in death, the solace and 
support of the Faith, which with exemplary constancy he had preached. Steadfast 
and uniform in his own peculiar convictions and actions, as a member and minister 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church, he lived and died “in perfect Charity with 
all men.” 
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Genera! George Washington'/ informing him of the 
death of his father. Admiral de Grasse. The fetter is slightly 
reduced in si^e from the original in The Washington Papers, 

The Library of Congress. 

See Pogcis 01*32 for English translation. 








Le Comte ALEXANDRE FRANCOIS AUGUSTE de GRASSE 


1765-1845 

A LTHOUGH not so regarded at the time by either 
side, the surrender of General Cornwallis at 
^^ Yorktown, 17th-19th October 1781, was the 
turning point toward victory in the Revolutionary War. 
Cornwallis and his veteran, well-equipped troops might 
still have won the day by breaking through Lafayette’s 
militia to again invade the Carolinas, but to do this 
he had been depending upon assistance from the Brit¬ 
ish fleet. To his dismay, Admiral Francois Joseph 
Paul, Count de Grasse, brought his powerful squadron 
from the West Indies, arriving at the Chesapeake on 
August 31st. He disembarked some 300Q troops to 
reinforce Lafayette, and by September 5th had beaten 
off the British fleet in the area. Only this timely and 
effective assistance enabled General Washington to 
carry out his daring plan to force the capitulation of 
Yorktown. 

Returning to the West Indies, after several success¬ 
ful naval engagements Admiral de Grasse was defeated 
in a hard-fought battle off Dominica and taken pris¬ 
oner by British Admiral George Rodney. In France 
he was as quickly censured for his defeat as he had 
been honored for his victories, and he was even obliged 
to confront a court martial [1784] by which he was exonerated. He died at Paris, January 11, 1788. 
Two months later, March 11th, his only son, the Comte Auguste de Grasse, then 23 years of age, 
wrote to General Washington to acquaint him of his father’s death. The letter, reproduced on the 
opposite page, reads in translation: 

My General, 

The rightful grief that was brought to me by the death of my father did not permit 
me to have the honor of informing Your Excellency of it in the first moments of 
that unhappy event. The friendship that he swore to you, my General, was founded 
on esteem, and I like to flatter myself that the feelings you deigned to bear for him 
were just as firmly based. It is through you that my father obtained the flattering 
compensations for the services he had the good fortune of rendering America, 
cojointly with Your Excellency. It is to you, my General, that I owe the four pieces 
of cannon taken at Yorktown, the glorious expression of your independence, and 
that of the United States. This is for me a precious trophy. It adorns today my 
armory and it will remain always in my family. The gratitude that my father at all 
times reserved for you, it would be exceedingly flattering for his remembrance and 
extremely pleasing for me to preserve in his name another proof of the Congress’ 



Admiral Francois de Grasse 

FATHER OF COMTE AUGUSTE DE 

Grasse. From an oil fainting in 
the French Embassy, Washington, 
D. C. 
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satisfaction. The Eagle of the Cincinnatus was originally established to perpetuate 
from age to age the memory of American independence. Be so good, my General, 
as to obtain for me the permission of the States to wear the one with which they 
decorated my father. It is a favor I request expressly of Your Excellency, and I beg 
you in advance to be assured of my gratitude. 1 

From Mount Vernon, General Washington replied on August 18, 1788, addressing the Comte 
de Grasse as “the son of my gallant friend and successful associate in arms”: 

The letter which you did me the honor to write on the 11th of March last is 
before me, and afford an occasion of testifying the sincerity of my regrets for the 
distressing event announced in it. Be persuaded, Sir, I should do injustice to my 
feelings, if my disinterested friendship did not sympathize with your filial duty, in 
expressions of the most genuine grief, for the death of your father. Indeed the 
merits of the Count de Grasse and the services which he had the happiness of ren¬ 
dering to this country, have given a singular poignancy to the melancholy which 
United America feels for his loss. You need not doubt but those merits and those 
services will be as long held in remembrance here, as the honorable testimony of 
this Nation’s gratitude for them shall be preserved in your family. 2 

As to the Comte de Grasse’s request he be permitted to wear his father’s insignia of the Cincinnati, 
General Washington replied this was not within his power but that he was referring the request 
to the next triennial meeting of the Society. Admiral de Grasse was an original member of the 
Societe des Cincinnati de France, and the son was admitted to membership in the Georgia State 
Society while he was in the United States in 1796. 

The Admiral’s only son, Alexandre Francois Auguste de Grasse, was born February 14, 1765 
and baptized the following day by the priest of the Parish of St. Louis, at Versailles. 3 His father, 
in addition to his naval rank, held also the titles of Marquis of Tilly, Count of Provence, and Prince 
of Antibes, all of which were duly recorded in the baptismal entry. Auguste de Grasse therefore 
had available in his youth all of the exceptional educational opportunities afforded to the French 
aristocracy of the time and, being an only son, inevitable service in the military forces of the King 
of France. In a biographical memoir of his father 4 which Auguste de Grasse wrote in later years 
there is a chapter on himself, written in the third person [as he frequently did in his letters] but 
doubtless autobiographical. Quoting from this 

The Comte de Grasse left one son, Alexandre Francois Auguste de Grasse, who, 
after having occupied various ranks in the French army, went to Santo Domingo 
at the beginning of 1789, that is, a year after the death of his father, for the pur¬ 
pose of taking account and possession of the property he had just inherited. He had 
hardly arrived in that country when the first symptoms of the revolution broke out, 
and, as though it were the destiny of that family to distinguish itself in the New 
World, as soon as the national guard was organized and a volunteer corps formed, 
the Comte de Grasse was named Colonel by the-authorities who remembered the 
brilliant action of his father in that part of the world. It was in that capacity and at 
the head of these volunteers, that he dispersed the mulattos who had rebelled and 
whose chief was named Oge. . . . 

1 In The Washington Papers, Division of Manuscripts, The Library of Congress. 

2 Ibid. 

;I Rene Verrier, “Grasse-Tilly . . . 1765-1845, Album documentaire comprenant une autobiographic . . . 

Paris, Bibliotheque Supreme Conseil de France, [1954], p. 6. 

4 Notice Biographique sur l’Amiral Comte de Grasse (Fran^ois-Joseph-Paul), D’apres les documens inedits 
communiques par M. le comte Alexandre-Francois-Auguste de Grasse, son fils. Paris, Imprimerie de E. J. 
Bailly, 1840. [Hereafter referred to as Notice Biographique.] 
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During the war of the insurrection, the Comte de Grasse made several campaigns 
with the Comte de Rochambeau; he was named by this general, commander of the 
seven parishes of Port-de-Paix, and was decorated by him with the Cross of Saint 
Louis in the name of the King of France, Louis XVI. 

The deplorable excesses and the misfortunes of that afflicted colony are still too 
clear in the minds of all for it to be necessary to recall them. At the time of the 
sacking of the city du Cap and its burning, the Comte de Grasse was fortunate 
enough to escape by taking refuge with his family in one of the American ships that 
was in dry dock. Taken to Charleston in a state of complete destitution, the inhabi¬ 
tants received him with all the marks of the highest esteem, and he found among 
them the most considerate help and attention. . . . People had not forgotten there 
either the eminent services rendered to the country by his father a few years before, 
and the Government, as proof- of it, granted him a pension with the title of Engi¬ 
neer, by order of the Accountancy. 

The absence of dates in the foregoing account may be remedied from other sources. From the 
Charleston City Gazette, August 15, 1793, we learn the Comte de Grasse arrived at Charleston the 
previous day in Captain Peyrinaut’s brig Thomas after 17 days from Cape Francois. Since his 
account mentions he escaped from San Domingo with his family, we may assume the family then 
consisted of at least his wife, one daughter, and his father-in-law, Jean Baptiste Delahogue. The 
daughter had been born at Cap Francaise on July 7, 1793. 5 6 The Comte de Grasse, some time 
after his arrival in San Domingo in 1789, had married the daughter of Delahogue. His father-in- 
law had lived at Cap Francaise at least since June of 1773, holding a number of different offices 
which are a matter of record, in 1792 being named counselor to the Consul Superior of San 
Domingo. 

Within a year of DeGrasse’s arrival at Charleston, his four sisters arrived at Boston in the ship 
Thorn and proceeded to Salem, July 7, 1794, where they resided for the next seven months. In 
February 1795 Congress appropriated a thousand dollars each to Amelia, Adelaide, Melanie, and 
Silvia, daughters of Admiral de Grasse, in consideration of “extraordinary services rendered to the 
United States in the year 1781, by the late Count de Grasse, at the urgent request of the Com¬ 
mander in Chief of the American forces, beyond the term limited for his cooperation with the 
troops of the United States.” 0 Their destitute circumstances resulted, at least in large part, from 
the merciless treatment meted out by the French Revolution toward all members of the aristocracy. 
Following the relief granted them by Congress, the sisters joined their brother in Charleston 
within the month. 

In 1795 the Comte de Grasse, with his father-in-law, became a founder of Loge La Candeur at 
Charleston. 7 The evidence is this lodge was composed exclusively of French Roman Catholics. A 
tableau of the lodge lists de Grasse as its Master for 1798. 


5 Baptismal register of St. Mary’s Church, Charleston, July 13, 1795; Agatha Aimar Simmons (Mrs. T. Ritchie 
Simmons), “Charleston, S. C., a Haven for the Children of Admiral de Grasse,” Charleston, 1940, a valuable 
reference source on the DeGrasse family in Charleston. 

6 Harper’s Encyclopaedia of U. S. History, IV, 143. 

7 Its Tableau, 1798. 
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On December 12, 1796, Hyman Long and others issued a patent to de Grasse designating him 
to be a Deputy Grand Inspector General. 8 

The fire which had destroyed the records and paraphernalia of the Lodge of Perfection in its 
meeting place at Church and Broad Streets, 1796, caused temporary inactivity for some time 
thereafter. Nothing survives to tell us what part, if any, De Grasse and Delahogue played in the 
Lodge before 1796. Nor do minutes, other records, or even reminiscences survive to give us a 
glimpse of the preliminary meetings or discussions which led to the formation of the Supreme 
Council. We do not know with which person or persons the first moves originated; nor which of 
several versions of the Grand Constitutions of 1786 may have been in his or their possession at the 
time first plans were made for a Supreme Council. Absence of evidence reduces every assumption 
in this area to mere conjecture. 

There is every possibility as Albert Pike and others have suggested, that De Grasse and 
Delahogue had a much more active part in the formation of the Supreme Council than is now 
known, but for the present at least this remains obscured by the absence of evidence. We have 
already alluded to the doubtful validity of giving them the rank or title appearing with their signa¬ 
ture on certain membership patents issued in the 18th century, since it is entirely probable they 
were invited to sign these patents at a later time than the patent’s date of issue, as this obviously 
occurred in other instances. 

On June 17, 1799 “Alexander Frs. Augustus deGrasse, Engineer, of Versailles, France” was 
naturalized an American citizen at Charleston.” Apparently at this time it was his intention to 
remain permanently in the United States. On August 4, 1799 he demitted from Loge La Candeur 
and six days later on August 10th became a founder of Loge La Reunion Francaise at Charleston. 10 
Two weeks later on August 23rd his sister, Amelie Maxime Rosalie, died suddenly of yellow fever 
epidemic in the city at the time; and on September 9th another sister, Melanie Veronique Maxime 
died of the same cause. 11 Both were buried in the Catholic cemetery of St. Mary’s Church and 
their markers may be seen there today. 

It was about this time the Comte de Grasse learned of the arrival at Cap Francaise of General 
Hedouville who had been sent to restore order in the French colony. Here we may return to 
deGrassc’s own account: 

The Comte deGrasse hastened to offer him [General Hedouville] his services. But 
he had hardly debarked in Santo Domingo when he learned that the General had 
been obliged to flee to escape certain death. [The Comte de Grasse] was arrested 
by Christophe and cast into prison with his hands and feet in irons . . . owed his 
salvation only to the intervention of the American Consul who claimed him as a 
citizen of his government, fortunately possessing letters of naturalization [June 17, 

1799 ]. But his release was granted only on the condition that he would be taken 
from prison directly to a ship leaving for Charlestown. 

8 Official Bulletin of the Supreme Council of the 33d Degree, for the Southern Jurisdiction [by Albert Pike], 
Vill, 711 [hereafter referred to as Official Bulletin.] Note: This cites the document as copied from the Register 
of Moses Holbrook. Holbrook’s signature appears on the fly-leaf, indicating the register came into his posses¬ 
sion in later years; but it is actually the Register of Frederick Dalcho, the copies therein being entirely in his 
handwriting and his own signature appearing in every instance throughout. A number of his copies of docu¬ 
ments bear certifications in the handwriting of the Comte de Grasse and others. This register is in the collec¬ 
tions of the Library of the Supreme Council, Washington, D. C. 

9 U. S. District Court, Charleston, S. C. in Ledger: Aliens Admitted Citizens, Book A, 1796-. 

10 Minutes, LaCandeur Lodge; Tableau, Lodge La Reunion Francaise, 1804, p. 4. 

11 Simmons, “Charleston, S. C. a Haven for the Children of Admiral de Grasse.” 
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The Charleston City Gazette , October 16, 1800 contains an announcement of Delahogue’s 
school which concludes with these words: 

.. . Those persons who may desire their children to learn the principles of Forti¬ 
fications and Artillery will pay an additional price per month. He [Delahogue] has 
made arrangements for this purpose with Mr. Augustus deGrasse, his son-in-law. 

The Charleston city directory of 1801 lists “Marquis de Grasse, 9 Federal Street” [now Society 
Street, renumbered], and in the same year he was Grand Marshal of the South Carolina Ancient 
Grand Lodge. 12 On January 10, 1801 the following notice appeared in The Times , Charleston: 

Augustus de Grasse has the honor to acquaint his pupils and the public in general 
that he has opened his new Fencing Room, in Federal Street, where he continues to 
give lessons to his pupils and to persons honoring him with their confidence; and 
he informs also that for their better accommodation, the Room shall be opened every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday from 10 o’clock in the morning till 2 in the after¬ 
noon, and regularly every day from 4 in the afternoon till 10 in the evening. 

It becomes obvious the Comte de Grasse was merely “marking time” in Charleston, despite his 
American citizenship, awaiting only the next opportunity to resume the military life to which he 
had been born and trained. 

Quoting from the Supreme Council’s manifesto of 1802: 

On the 21st of February, 5802 [1802], our Illustrious Brother, Count Alexandre 
Francois Auguste de Grasse, Deputy Inspector General, was appointed by the 
Supreme Council, a Grand Inspector General, and Grand Commander of the French 
West Indies; and our Illustrious Brother, Jean Baptiste Marie De La Hogue, Deputy 
Inspector General, was also received as an Inspector General, and appointed Lieu¬ 
tenant Grand Commander of the same Islands. 

This coincides with DeGrasse’s own account from which we again quote: 

At the time of the arrival of General Leclerc at Santo Domingo in March 1802, 
the Comte de Grasse again went to this island, took up again his military activity 
under the orders of this General, and then under those of the Comte de Rochambeau 
who succeeded him [Leclerc] after his death. We are acquainted with the events 
which followed and how the Comte de Rochambeau, deprived of all aid, as well as 
his army, was forced to sign a capitulation and was taken prisoner of war by the 
English fleet. The Comte de Grasse was transported to Jamaica whence he was not 
released until 1804 . 

During its sesquicentennial in 1954, the Supreme Council of France published an Album Docu- 
mentaire on the Comte de Grasse. This publication contains a series of letters written by DeGrasse 
to his friend General Pierre Quentin [1759-1824] after the latter’s departure from Cap Francaise 
to another part of the islands. These letters, the first dated August 30, 1802 and the last July 4, 
1804 [on his arrival in France after imprisonment at Jamaica] provide considerable detail on the 
experiences of the Comte de Grasse in this period. For our purposes it is necessary to quote only 
briefly from these letters: 

Cap. August 30, 1802: 

I realize that in friendship and in love, insomnia is an appendage of the passions. 

I go to your place, find my friend Dusseault, we speak of you. . . . After leaving your 
place I go to my cousin who misses you as I do, but she only misses her morning 
rides. We constantly speak of you. . . . You will find enclosed a communication 

12 Frederick Dalcho, “An Ahiman Rezon, for the use of the Grand Lodge of South-Carolina, Ancient York- 

Masons ... ”, Charleston, 1807, p. 187. 
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from our Lodge. I shall see that you get your certificate. Dusseault, who is very 
fond of you, gives you his best, and I send you what you deserve: the deepest 
friendship and esteem. . . . 

Cap. November 24, 1802: 

Captain General LeClerc rendered justice to me a few days before his death by 
appointing me to the general staff of the Army. My commission was signed on the 
10th . . . and since then I was sent on a mission to Mole St. Nicholas, which is the 
reason why I could not let you know before the honor the government has bestowed 
on me. I saw General Rochambeau. I was received by him as I had expected . . . 

I saw with pleasure he has not changed at all and still takes time to render justice. 

. . . The members of the Lodge asked me to give their best. Our Venerable took the 
initiative in this message. We shall meet next Sunday for the first time since the last 
troubles. We shall think of you. . . . Health and Friendship. 

Cap . March 2, J803: 

I dressed up and went to General Rochambeau to give him your packages. There 
was a large dinner and a dance, but I had fever again and was compelled to go and 
lie down. . . . General LaPoype has arrived and is in charge of the Mole, in place 
of General de Darquis who is, 1 believe, leaving for France. For three days the city 
of Cap has been illuminated to celebrate the confirmation of Rochambeau as Cap¬ 
tain General of the colony. Tomorrow, if my health permits, I shall have lunch and 
dinner with General La Poype, but I doubt 1 will be able because I am more ill than 
at Fort Dauphin. 

Cap. March 14, 1803: 

I can hardly convince myself you will be able to see your poor friend deGrasse. 

His illness keeps him in a terrible condition. The city of the Cap looks now deserted. 
Everybody is gone. Rochambeau left with all his men and all the equipment of the 
government. He left nothing but the bare walls. . . . The Prefect has left for Port- 
au-France with all his following. The only one who remains here is General Closel. 

Here we live in a state of alarm. We expect to be attacked any moment, and I 
believe it will not be long. Yesterday the messenger brought the news that in case 
of alarm the cannon would be shot three times in the main square, that the arsenal 
would answer with three shot, and immediately after this signal all the troops would 
proceed to their positions, and that all natives found on the street by the patrols 
would be immediately executed. 1 wish I were with you, but this is not possible... . 

The reinforcements did not arrive. I do not believe in the campaign that has been 
planned, we do not have enough people. The diseases progress—beware of the 
natives! 

On March 17th DeGrasse wrote he had suffered a relapse in recovery from the fever, and that 
Rochambeau planned to abandon the Cape the next day. On April 3-6, he wrote he was expect¬ 
ing his wife and two daughters who “had left for the Cap 12 days ago” and the length of time 
seems to indicate they had been in Charleston. On April 26th the Surgeon at Cap Francaise 
issued the following certificate: 

Cap. April 26th. It is certified that we gave attention to Auguste de Grasse, chef 
de bataillon, since March 11th till this day for an intermittent fever from which he 
is suffering, and that his extreme weakness prevents him from performing the duties 
of his rank, /s/ Thieriot, Surgeon First Class, Chief of the Military Hospital Durand. 

Cap. August 12, 1803 [apparently following a visit from his friend, General Quentin] 

I have not yet recovered from the illness in which you left me, and certainly the 
circumstances are not such to prompt my recovery. A few days after your departure, 
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the English fleet . . . have anchored near Picolet and since that moment have inter¬ 
cepted all communications with the coast. [There follows a detailed description of 
deplorable conditions, lack of food, supplies, etc.] The Cap is the only liveable 
place in these circumstances. . . . Everything, in short, seems to contribute to our 
loss of this unhappy colony. We have heard today only the land forces are at Fort 
Dauphin. You know it is small. As far as I am concerned, I am determined to see 
it through, and temporarily I am sending my wife and children to Charleston. 

Cap. November 8, 1803: 

It is impossible to describe the miseries in which we exist. I regret now that I did 
not accompany you to France. Nothing remains of this beautiful colony, only 
Mole, Tortue, Cap, and the Spanish section are in our possession. The British block 
the Cap and do not let anything pass. The chef de brigade Montfalcon is on his 
way to France . . . and will deliver this letter which will explain to you our position. 

Shortly thereafter De Grasse was sent to Jamaica as a British prisoner, and there are no further 
letters to General Quentin until, after his release, he arrived at Bordeaux, France, having first 
stopped at Charleston and wrote Quentin on July 4, 1804: 

Just arrived in Bordeaux and I am eager to announce it to you. I’ll be very pleased 
to present my respects to you personally. Today I am writing to the Department 
of War to ask for a leave of absence in order to return to Paris where my military 
duties and other affairs are calling me. I plead with you to help me to obtain this 

furlough. By doing so you will render me a great service. . . . Enclosed please find 

your letter ... of the Lpdge of Seven Freres Reunis. 

The foregoing excerpts from De Grasse’s letters indicate that until the end of 1802 he did have 

opportunity to devote attention to Masonic matters, the establishment of his Supreme Council for 

the West Indies and the Lodge of Seven Freres Reunis. A tableau of the latter lodge appeared as 
early as June 5, 1802. 13 However, after March of 1803 it seems apparent the ever-worsening mili¬ 
tary situation and DeGrasse’s illnesses from tropical fever left him little opportunity to devote 
attention to Masonic matters. There are later references to a Supreme Council for the British 
West Indies at Jamaica, but insufficient to tell us much about it. Since prisoners of any substantial 
rank were generally allowed freedom under parole, it is not likely the Comte de Grasse was 
literally imprisoned at Jamaica. Whether he employed his time in the formation of a Supreme 
Council there is a question not yet resolved, but not impossible. 

There is no doubt, however, that within two months after his return to France from Jamaica he 
proceeded to exercise powers inherent in a Sovereign Grand Inspector General and established 
the Supreme Council for France, September 22, 1804. 14 He became its first Grand Commander, 
but did not long remain in France. Returning to his autobiographical account: 

The Comte de Grasse, after having lost all his property in Santo Domingo, found 
everything he believed he possessed in France sold or ruined by his tutor. Obliged, 
in order to provide for his family, to go back into service, he asked to be returned 
to active duty. He finally left [Paris] with honors as aide-de-camp of General Kellcr- 
mann with whom he made the campaign of 1805 [/'cited for bravery and devotion to 
duty during a disastrous fire in the city of Strasbourg.”] At the end of the campaign 
of 1805 he was named Adjutant Captain to the General Staff of the Army of Italy, 
then Chief of the General Staff at Verona, and of an elite corps in Trevisa, under 
the orders of General Souham with whom he left for Catalogna as aide-de-camp. 

13 Rene Verrier, “Grasse-Tilly . . . Album documentaire . . p. 40. 

^Samuel Harrison Baynard, ‘'History of the Supreme Council, 33° . . . Northern Masonic Jurisdiction of the 

United States of America,” Boston, 1938, I, 93. 
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Then named aide-de-camp of Marshal Augereau, and finally Adjutant of the Place 
de Dadajoz, he was taken prisoner in that city. Transferred to England, he returned 
to France only in 1814. He followed the King at Gand as a superior officer of the 
Guards of the Porte, a post he kept until 1816 when the corps was dismissed. 

During these years he established the Supreme Council of Italy at Milan, March 5, 1805; the 
Supreme Council of Spain at Madrid, October 1809; and the Supreme Council of Belgium at 
Brussels, May 11, 1817. 

Although his active military career appears to have ended in 1816 when he was 51 years of 
age, there is evidence he held administrative offices in the military in later years and his death 
record cites the rank of Major. He continued for several years after 1816 as Grand Commander 
of the Supreme Council of France. In 1818 disagreements and troubles arose, involving the 
Supreme Council and the Grand Orient, which appear not to have been resolved until about 1821 
by which time De Grasse had resigned as Grand Commander. The details of these years are prop¬ 
erly a part of the history of the Supreme Council of France, and need not concern us here. 
DeGrasse continued for some years to have correspondence with both the Southern and Northern 
Supreme Councils, communications which will be alluded to in the historical narrative hereafter. 

In 1840, describing himself as “now 76 years old; worthy of his father, and after a life so full, 
he has reached old age without his rights to the gratitude of his country having ever been recog¬ 
nized” he wrote and published the memoir of his father, Admiral de Grasse. As military men they 
had each, like many others of their time, been the victims of political upheavals in the life of France. 

On June 10, 1845 “Count Grasse, Alexandre Francois Auguste, Major, age 80, born Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1765 in Versailles, was registered in the Infirmary de 1’Hotel des Invalides [military 
hospital], Paris, and he died the same day at 12:30 a.m. because of chronic bronchial 
pneumonia.” 15 

It had been a long and in many ways a tragic road for the Comte de Grasse since, as a young 
officer of 28, he had first captivated the society of cosmopolitan Charleston on his first arrival in 
1793. Nor could he have had any convincing knowledge at the end that his name would find so 
firm a perpetuation and honor in the Supreme Council with which he had been associated at 
Charleston. If he had word from Charleston at all in the months before his death, it would have 
been the discouraging news of the passing of Grand Commander Holbrook and of the struggles 
with Cerneauism. The Comte de Grasse died at a time when both the Southern and Northern 
Supreme Councils were facing a very uncertain future. 


15 Rene Verrier, “Grasse-Tilly . . . p. 12. 
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Reproduction of the certification page of a manuscript copy of the Ritual 
and Regulations of the 33rd Degree, entirely in the handwriting of Jean 
Delahogue. The original of this manuscript is in the Kioss Collection in the 
Grand Lodge Library, The Netherlands. Microfilm copy obtained through 
the kindness of Sovereign Grand Commander George E. Bushnell, Supreme 
Council 33°, Northern Masonic Jurisdiction. The important implications of 
this manuscript will be discussed hereafter in the history. The certification 
reads in translation: 

Drawn from the Archives of the Sublime Grand Council of the 
33d Degree situated in the Orient of Charleston, South Carolina, 
in the United States of North America, and translated from the 
English by me, the undersigned, first founder of Councils, Chap¬ 
ters, Colleges, Grand Councils and Consistories of the 32nd 
Degree, situated in the Orients of Charleston, South Carolina 
of the United States of America and of New Orleans, capital of 
Louisiana, and certified, conforming to the originals. J. B. M. 
DelaHogue KM.P.R.S. Past Sov. of the named Councils, Chapters, 
Colleges and Grand Councils and Lieutenant Sov. Grand Com¬ 
mander of the 33d Degree in the Islands and French Dominions 
of America. 





JEAN BAPTISTE MARIE DELAHOGUE 


1744-1822 



HERE seems little doubt Jean Delahogue, although senior of the Comte de Grasse both in 


age and in Masonry, habitually deferred to his young, titled, and energetic son-in-law; so 


much so, indeed, only fragmentary materials survive concerning him. As the Comte de 
Grasse took the stage, Delahogue seems to have had an important part in the prompter’s box or 
in the wings but carefully out of sight. It is difficult therefore to supply substance to a biographical 
portrait of him. 

The Supreme Council’s Register of 1802, the accuracy of which has been confirmed in its state¬ 
ments about other members, describes Delahogue as a “Planter of Saint Domingo,” a “native of 
Paris” and 58 years of age in 1802, placing the year of his birth in 1744. This coincides with his 
death record in 1822 which gives his age then as 78. We first encounter him as a Notary at Cap 
Francaise in 1773 at about 29 years of age. No information has been discovered as to his earlier 
life in France. As a San Domingo planter he appears to have held several official offices in the 
colony, being last named in 1793 as counselor to the Consul Superior of San Domingo. When 
De Grasse left for Charleston with his family in August 1793, there would have been no reason 
for Delahogue not to have accompanied him, and it is presumed he did so. 

Hyman Long issued a patent to Delahogue as a Deputy Grand Inspector General, dated a month 
previous to the patent he issued to De Grasse, November 12, 1796. 1 In 1795 with De Grasse he 
had been a founder of the Loge La Candeur at Charleston, being named its first Master. There is 
no evidence he accompanied De Grasse to San Domingo on the ill-fated journey of late 1799. 

The following notice appeared in the Charleston City Gazette, October 16, 1800: 

Jean B. de la Hogue has the honor of offering to the inhabitants of this city his 
most fervent service for the instruction of youth, as well American as French. His 
school will be opened for this purpose on Monday next, the 20th instant, at 8 o’clock 
in the morning at his residence in Federal Street . . . that the French and English 
languages will be taught in his school as will be Writing and Arithmetic . . . Music 
and Violin. 

The Register of 1802 lists him as an Honorary Member of the Sublime Grand Lodge of Perfec¬ 
tion, this being after his designation as Lieutenant Grand Commander for the French West Indies. 

What part Delahogue or De Grasse played in the “opening” of the Supreme Council on May 31, 
1801 is, frankly, not known. The Dalcho report, which constitutes most of the manifesto of 1802, 
makes no mention of them in this connection; nor did the Grand Commander, as well as the 
Supreme Council, who passed upon the report according to the certification, consider it necessary 
to say more than what the report stated: that Brothers Mitchell and Dalcho opened the Supreme 
Council. 

It should be remembered, however. Delahogue was in San Domingo for some 20 years at a time 
when much was developing for the Rite in that locality. It may be assumed his accumulated 
knowledge of the Rite was at the disposal of those who planned the formation of the Supreme 
Council, and that he may have participated in these plans. 

1 Official Bulletin, VIII, 713. 
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The Charleston city directory of 1802 lists “Jean B. De la Hogue, 8 Federal Street.” The pre¬ 
sumption of historians has been that, as Lieutenant Grand Commander for the French West Indies, 
he accompanied De Grasse to San Domingo early in 1802. It is possible, but there is no proof of 
this. His name does not appear in the tableau of the Loge Sept Freres Reunis [June 1802] which 
De Grasse established soon after returning to Cap Francaise, and no document confirms Dela- 
hogue’s presence there in 1802. 

At New Orleans, Louisiana, on June 18, 1804 Delahogue made application for naturalization 
as a citizen of the United States. On this date he signed a sworn affidavit stating he had been a 
resident in the Province of Louisiana for more than eighteen months prior to his deposition, which 
places him there as early as January 1803 or perhaps earlier. His affidavit was supported by 
another signed by Jean Michael Portier of New Orleans, executed the same date. Delahogue was 
recorded as a naturalized citizen on August 6, 1804. 2 

The Supreme Council at Charleston on July 29, 1804 issued a patent to Delahogue authorizing 
him to establish “bodies under its authority” in New Orleans, 3 and presumably this patent had 
been issued at Delahogue’s own request. The Manuel Maconnique . . . , New Orleans, 1828, cited 
Delahogue as having been Master of the Lodge La Charite, constituted May 13, 1804 at New 
Orleans. This lodge received its charter from the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. Its 1804 returns 
to the Grand Lodge [manuscript, in French] are still in its archives. These returns list "Admitted, 
27 May 1804, Jean Baptiste De la Hogue, Honorary Member Perpetuite. . . There are numer¬ 
ous Masonic references to Delahogue in New Orleans in 1804, and he appears to have been a 
frequent visitor in the French lodges of that city; but there is no evidence his intention to establish 
bodies of the Rite was ever consummated before his departure. 

His naturalization papers cited him as a merchant in New Orleans, but search has failed to 
reveal any record of his business activities. During the summer of 1804 he probably learned of 
De Grasse’s release from Jamaica and his return to France. Delahogue’s activities in New Orleans 
appear to have ended abruptly thereafter. He is known to have been back in France by the end 
of 1804. 

With the Comte de Grasse occupied as Grand Commander of the Supreme Council for France, 
we find that Delahogue assumed the office of Grand Commander of the Supreme Council for the 
West Indies in what we would today describe as a Supreme Council in Exile. Delahogue was by 
then 60 years of age. Here again we enter into a period of French masonic history which has yet 
to be delineated by any official publication of the Supreme Council of France, and which does not 
directly concern us in a history of the Charleston Supreme Council. 

After his return to France in 1804, Delahogue served in the Ministry of War and in the Bureau 
of Military Police. 

As Delahogue’s death record in the Archives of the Seincf, Paris, provides a number of additional 
facts, we quote the body of it in full: 4 

At 10 o’clock, April 14, 1822, before us, Stephen Ferdinand Lamaille, Deputy 
of the Mayor and Civil Officer of the 5th District of Paris, Department of the Seine, 
appeared Mr. Jean Baptiste Noel Marie Delahogue, aged 37 years, Knight of the 


2 South Carolina Archives Department, Miscellaneous Records, Vol. UUU, pp. 135-136. 

3 Official Bulletin, VIII, 738. 

4 English translation taken from the official French record, supplied through the courtesy of Harold V. B. 
Voorhis 33°, N.M.J. 
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Legion of Honor, Lieutenant Adjutant of the Fortress, etc, of No. 131 Montmartre 
Street, son of the deceased, and Jean Jacques Adam, merchant at No. 26 Poisson- 
niere Street, Paris. . . . 

They have declared that at 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon, Jean Baptiste Marie 
DELAHOGUE, a pensioner of the State, formerly counselor to the Consul Superior 
of San Domingo, aged 78 years, born in the Department of the Seine, widower of 
Marie Anne Petit, died at his home, No. 22 Petit Carreau in the Good New Quarter, 
and [we] have attested and signed after reading. 

The age of Delahogue’s son as given above would have placed his birth at Cap Francaise about 
1785, and a boy of 8 when the family arrived at Charleston in 1793. 

Delahogue remains one of the most intriguing among the founders. His role may well have 
been greater than what is now known, but he has at least an honored place among these Eleven 
Gentlemen of Charleston. ^ 




Reproductions of two Masonic publications printed by Thomas Bartholomew Bowen 
at Charleston, slightly reduced from size of the originals in the Library of the 
Supreme Council. Dr. Dalcho’s signature appears on the title-page of his Oration 




























THOMAS BARTHOLOMEW BOWEN 



1742-1805 


The Charleston City Gazette of July 16, 1805 carried the following notice: 

Died on Thursday, the 12th instant, at Hillsborough, the seat of Major Charles 
Lining, in the 63rd year of his age, Major Thomas Bartholomew Bowen, a member 
of the Society of the Cincinnati-of this State, and a much respected officer of the 
Pennsylvania line during the Revolutionary War. At the peace of 1783 he returned 
and settled in this place, and for a number of years was the editor of a valuable 
Newspaper and Museum. Although frequently himself in embarrassed circum¬ 
stances, yet still he was to be found providing for the orphans, and bringing them 
forward to society, prepared and qualified to be useful citizens. Of a warm and 
benevolent heart, he would forget his own distresses when those of others were 
presented to his view; and the tear of sensibility often unwillingly proclaimed how 
much he felt that his powers of doing good to them were circumscribed . . . 

His remains were on Friday evening deposited in the family burying ground of 
Major Lining, at his seat at Hillsborough, attended by the Rev. Mr. Mills, several 
members of the Cincinnati and a few intimate acquaintances who were desirous 
of paying their departed friend this last tribute of attention and respect. 

T HIS was the first death among the eleven who were founders of the Supreme Council. We 
have no minutes or records to tell us what notice was taken by the Council, but it is certain 
they were touched by this first loss from their original number. The tribute in the City 
Gazette gives us a personal glimpse of Thomas Bartholomew Bowen such as we will not find in 
the mere account of the known facts of his life. We have never seen letters written by him which 
are self-revealing, nor even letters about him. We know where he was at different times, his mili¬ 
tary record, his trade, and his Masonic record is more complete than for most of the founders; but 
very little of this describes the man. 

The Register of 1802, which was printed by Bowen, identifies him as a “native of Ireland” and 
60 years of age in 1802. This and the date of his death (then age 63) both place the year of his 
birth in 1742. Of his family background and early years we at present know nothing. A search 
is in progress, but the absence of collateral information [such as we had for John Mitchell] lessens 
the probability of results. The very first record of him in America is when he was commissioned, 
April 6, 1776, 34 years of age, an Adjutant in the Pennsylvania Rifle Regiment and Pennsylvania 
Battalion of Musketry. 1 On November 28th he was in the 9th Pennsylvania Regiment. Through 
the winter of 1776-1777 Washington’s forces were plagued by desertions from the ranks, and we 
find a number of men of Captain Bowen’s company, among others, tried and convicted by Court 
Martial. 2 Bowen himself seems to have gotten into a different sort of difficulty in June of 1778: 

* Pennsylvania in the Revolution, Pennsylvania Archives, 2d series 10, Vol. I, p. 193. 

2 The Writings of George Washington from the original manuscript sources 1745-1799. Prepared under the 
direction of the United States George Washington Bicentennial Commission and published by authority of 
Congress. John C. Fitzpatrick, Editor. Washington, D. C., Government Printing Office, 1931-1932. VII, 183. 
[Hereafter referred to as Writings of George Washington.] 
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General Orders. Head Quarters, Valley Forge, Thursday, June 18,1778: 

... At the General Court Martial, June 15, 1778, Col. Livingston, President, Cap¬ 
tain Bowen of the 9th Penn. Regt, Lieutenants Darrah and Parsill of the 2nd Penn. 

Regt, tried: . , 

1st, for entering the Encampment of the 3d Penn. Regt in a riotous and mutinous 
manner, 2nd, for attempting to enter Col. Craige’s house between the hours of twelve 
and one in the morning of the 4th of June inst with drawn sword. 

The Court are unanimously of the opinion that they are not guilty of the Charges 
exhibited against them and do acquit them with honor . 

The Commander in Chief confirms the opinion of the Court. 3 
Whatever this episode may have been, we have no further details. From Head Quaters, re - 
ericksburgh, Monday, October 26, 1778: “Captain Thomas Bartholomew Bowen . of!.the: 9th 
Pennsylvania Regiment is appointed Paymaster to the same. . On January 17, 17 
transferred to the 5th Pennsylvania Regiment under Colonel Richard Butler, and the tra s 
indicates Bowen’s rank as Captain dates from September 2, 1776. On A ’ 5 

transferred to the 1st Regiment, Pennsylvania Line, under Colonel Daniel Brodhead. 

By the Proclamation of Congress October 18, 1783, the army of the Revolution was discharged 
as of the following November 3rd. It was some months thereafter, however, before certificates 
of pay” were ready for distribution, and Bowen remained on in Philadelphia. At a meeting m the 
City Tavern, April 24, 1784 “Major Thomas B. Bowen and Captain Ercunus Beatty are unani¬ 
mously elected Agents for the purposes aforesaid [to receive certificates of pay from the Paymaster 
General, due to the officers of the Pennsylvania Line] And that it is the desire of the 8tud meeting 
of Officers that the said Agents do wait on the Supreme Executive Council as we or eir 
firmation of the said appointment as for their directions concerning the Execution of the Trust 
reposed in them.” The trust of receiving the pay of their fellow officers and being responsible for 
its delivery was a high compliment to Bowen and Beatty. A letter from Erkunus Beatty to lus 
brother, Reading Beatty, May 25, 1784° indicates he and Bowen had taken a house in p 
Street, pending the completion of their mission. 

Meanwhile, Bowen had taken the first steps in Masonry. He petitioned Lodge o. [ ii a- 
delphia] February 9, 1784 and was elected March 8th. He was Entered May 1 

June 15th, and made a Master Mason on June 28th. 7 

Some time during 1784 he went to Charleston, as the city directory for that year hsts 
and Bowen as printers at 4 Queen Street [now King Street], But he was back in Philadelphia 
February 10, 1785 when he began to receive the degrees in the Sublime Grand Lodge o er - 
tion. These were conferred on Bowen during a period of more than three months, the last o 
May 19th. 8 His intention of returning to Charleston having been made known tot e re ren in 
Philadelphia, he was granted a dimit from Lodge No. 2 with this endorsement: He has ^haved 
as a good member and has paid up his Lodge dues.” It appears he did not immediately taKe a 
dimit from the Philadelphia Lodge of Perfection. 


3 Ibid., XII, 92, 

1 Pennsylvania in the Revolution, p. 193. 

o “Letters oft'he Four Beatty. Brothers,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XLIV. p. 250. 

7 Freemasonry in Pennsylvania, II, 71. c , R - t • the Archives of the R. W. Grand Lodge of 

•ftStJSSSS ^ anhouuums b, Julius F. Sachs, Philadelphia. ,915. 

p. 166. 
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In Charleston he did not long remain unaffiliated: 

At a meeting of ancient York Masons known to each other and approved as such 
(settled and residing in South Carolina but not belonging at that time to any stand¬ 
ing Lodge in that State) at Mr. McCrady’s Tavern in Charleston on Saturday, 

March 18, 1786. . . . Resolved , That the brethren who constitute this meeting do 
agree to form a Lodge of ancient York Masons & that they now proceed to appoint 
officers for the same. 8 

Bowen was thereupon elected Senior Warden and was so named in the warrant issued by the 
Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. This Lodge became the fifth ancient Lodge in South Carolina, 
opening the way for an Ancient Grand Lodge to be formed there. At the convention to form this 
Grand Lodge in 1787, it was Bowen who presented the manifesto “to be transmitted to the dif¬ 
ferent Grand Lodges in Great Britain, Ireland and America . . .” and Bowen was subsequently to 
be elected the third Grand Master in 1792. 

The Register of 1802 shows him as a Past Grand Master of the Sublime Grand Lodge of Perfec¬ 
tion, Grand Master of Ceremonies in the Chapter of Rose Croix and in the Grand Consistory, as 
well as holding the same title in the Supreme Council. He is recorded as one of three elected to 
the Supreme Council on July 5, 1801. 

In addition to the Register he printed the Orations of Dr. Dalcho in 1801 and 1803, and no 
doubt printed the manifesto of 1802. 

There is no evidence Bowen ever married. The 1790 census reports him living in the Charleston 
district in a dwelling with “4 free white males over 16, 2 free white males under 16, 2 slaves.” He 
shared the fate of most printers in the 18th and early 19th century, who were more frequently 
paid in produce than in cash, and who had a difficult time making ends meet. He was at times 
printing under his own imprint, at other times in partnership, and at various places in the older 
part of Charleston. 10 William Primrose Harrison and Bowen started a weekly literary magazine in 
1796, South Carolina Museum , which published critical observations on new books, and Bowen 
was credited “with a fine literary taste. . . -” 11 From 1784 to 1793 he printed the Columbian 
Herald or Patriotic Courier of North America though the name of this newspaper varied from time 
to time during that period. It is said he later published the South Carolina Weekly Messenger, but 
no record has been found of surviving copies. 12 

The South Carolina and Georgia Almanac, 1793, lists Bowen as Senior Warden of the Mount 
Zion Society [incorporated in 1777] 13 and from its establishment he was active in the Society of 
the Cincinnati at Charleston, holding offices and serving on committees. 

It is significant to note that Bishop Nathaniel Bowen [also a native of Ireland] was Chaplain of 
the Orphans House at Charleston in 1800; that Thomas Bartholomew Bowen died at the estate 
of Major Charles Lining and was buried in the family burial ground; that Major Lining’s son was 
to marry the daughter of Bishop Bowen, all of which suggests the probability Thomas Bartholomew 
Bowen was related to the Nathaniel Bowen family. 

9 Julius F. Sachse, “Old Masonic Lodges of Pennsylvania,” II, 57; Charles S. Lobingier, “Supreme Council 33 

p. 20. 

10 For a listing of Bowen imprints 1801-1803, see: South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine , Vol. 
XLIV, No. 2, April 1943, pp. 92, 93, 95, 97, 98. 

11 William L. King, “Newspaper Press of Charleston,” pp. 36-37. 

12 Ibid.; No copy of the South Carolina Weekly Messenger has been located in the checklists of The Library of 
Congress, The American Antiquarian Society, or The Library Society of Charleston. We would be much 
interested in learning the location of any surviving copies of this title. 

13 An account of this Society appears in the City of Charleston Year Book for 1887. 
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Title-page of manuscript Prayer 
Book for Rosh Hashanah [New 
Year] and Yom Kipper [Day of 
Atonement], The original manu¬ 
script is now owned by Mr. Cecil 
Abraham Alexander, Jr., of 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

The title-page reads: 

“According to the custom of the 
Holy Congregation of the Sephardim 
[Spanish and Portuguese Jews] written 
by his own hand, Abraham Alexander, 
son of Rabbi Joseph Raphael (the 
memory of the righteous is a blessing), 
Written in Charleston, South Carolina, 
in the year 1805.” 

Miniature and title-page are here repro¬ 
duced through courtesy of Mr. Henry 
Aaron Alexander of Atlanta, Georgia. 

























ABRAHAM ALEXANDER 



ex#?!) && 


1743-1816 


I N the old Jewish cemetery on Coming Street in Charleston, the large horizontal gravestone of 
Abraham Alexander bears these tw'o inscriptions in Hebrew and in English: 

[Translated from the Hebrew] 

Here lies the righteous elder, crowmed with all good qualities, who showed mercy 
to the poor from his own means, and also to old age he occupied himself faithfully 
with good deeds, the honored rabbi Alexander son of Joseph (Sw f eet) Singer in 
Israel. His soul went forth to God on Wednesday, Shebat 22, and he w r as buried on 
the next day, Thursday, 576, according to the abbreviated reckoning. The days of 
his life were 73 years. 

And the English inscription: 

Sacred to the Memory of Abrm. Alexander, Senr., a native of London who de¬ 
parted this life the 21st February 1816, aged 73 years. He was a kind husband, 
and indulgent parent, and his loss was manifested by the tears of his kindred and 
friends. A. M. 5576. 

The above inscriptions w'ould place the year of his birth as 1743, in London. We first learn of 
him in Charleston w'hen in 1764. 21 years of age, he began his service with the Congregation 
Beth Elohim [House of God]. 1 He is today mentioned annually in that Congregation in the seventh 
escabci [prayer in memory of the dead] on Yom Kippur, the Day of Atonement, according to the 
Congregation’s Constitution of 1820, Rule XX, reading: “The seventh escaba shall be made for 
Mr. Abraham Alexander, Sen., deceased, who volunteered his services to perform Divine Services. ' 
His first son had been born in London, 1771, which presupposes Abraham Alexander, like 
Moses Clava Levy, had returned to London to be married. Apparently his wife never joined him 
in America, and had died by 1784 when Abraham Alexander remarried in Charleston on Decem¬ 
ber 26th of that year. He married a widow, Mrs. Ann Sarah Huguenin Irby. 

Living in Charleston at the time of the surrender of the city, May 12, 1780, documentary evi¬ 
dence survives to show Abraham Alexander afterwards served through the remainder of the war 
as Lieutenant in Burns Troop, Wade Hampton’s Regiment of Light Dragoons, Sumter’s brigade, 
during the Carolina campaign; and as Lieutenant of Dragoons in Captain William McKenzie’s 
Troop, in Lieutenant Colonel William Hill’s Regiment. 2 

The 1790 census lists Abraham Alexander as a head of family, residing in Charleston District, 
St. Philip’s and St. Michael’s Parish, the entry showing him and his wife, indicating the son by his 
first marriage had not yet arrived in Charleston. He had arrived, however, by September 4, 1798, 


1 Henry Aaron Alexander, “Notes on the Alexander Family of South Carolina and Georgia and Connections 1 ' 
[Atlanta] 1954, p. 7; Barnett A. Elzas, “The Jews of South Carolina,” Philadelphia, 1905, p. 43, gives the date 
of arrival as August 1766, based on a Gazette item reporting the arrival at Charleston of “the Rev. Mr. 
Alexander.” 

2 Henry Aaron Alexander, “Notes ... ”, p. 11. 
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when an Abraham Alexander of London, England, occupation merchant, was naturalized an 
American citizen in the District Court at Charleston.’ 

Baynard quotes 3 4 from Samuel Oppenheim’s The Jews and Masonry in the United States prior 
to 1810, suggesting it was this younger Abraham Alexander who was the member of the Supreme 
Council. The younger Alexander died at Charleston in 1844. He was still living there when 
Grand Commander Holbrook in 1830 sent to Ireland his tableau of present and living past mem¬ 
bers of the Supreme Council, which makes no mention of Abraham Alexander. The name Alex¬ 
ander does not appear in any tableau or record of the Supreme Council after the elder Alexander’s 
death in 1816, which seems to show conclusively it was the elder Abraham Alexander and not the 
younger who was one of the founders of the Supreme Council and its first Grand Secretary General. 

The following notice from the South Carolina Gazette and Public Advertiser, July 3, 1784, 
indicates Abraham Alexander’s status as a Rabbi: 

Last Wednesday was married in the 16th year of her age, at her mother’s house 
near the negroes’ burying ground in this city, by Rabbi Abraham Alexander, Miss 
Rachel de la Motta, a native of St. Croix, to Mr. Abraham De Pass, of Jamaica— 
two persons in whom wit, beauty and good nature, never shined more conspicuous. 

In addition to his duties for Beth Elohim, Charleston city directories between 1802 and 1813 
show him to have been Auditor in the Custom House at Charleston. He was known as a scrivener 
and “a caligraphist of the first order.” 5 The family tradition is he was Collector of the Port of 
Charleston at the time of his death; was accorded a public funeral, with flags of the shipping in the 
harbor and of the Custom House at half mast. 6 

At his death on February 21, 1816, he was survived by his widow who had been a Protestant 
Huguenot by birth, but after her marriage had become a devout Jewess. There were no children 
by the second marriage, and he was survived by his only son [by his first marriage] Abraham 
Alexander, Jr. who was a hardware merchant. The last will and testament of Ann Sarah Huguenin 
Alexander, widow of Abraham Alexander, Sr., probated December 15, 1835, indicates the younger 
Abraham Alexander as her husband’s son, and names him as executor. 

The Register of 1802 shows Abraham Alexander as the fourth officer of the Grand Council, as 
Grand Secretary of the Chapter of Rose Croix, and holding the same office in the Consistory and 
in the Supreme Council. He is not listed among the members of the Grand Lodge of Perfection in 
1802, but in 1801 he had signed Frederick Dalcho’s patent as S.'.S.'. Grand Warden indicating his 
earlier connection with the Lodge of Perfection. 

He was at least a visitor in the Lodge La Candeur on March 18, 1798, his signature appearing 
at the end of the minutes of that date. The few surviving records for Masonry in Charleston in 
the last decade of the 18th century deny us more information on Abraham Alexander’s activities 

at that time. ^ 

His was the fourth death among the founders of the Supreme Council, following the death of 
John Mitchell by less than a month. So far as we are aware, he served as Grand Secretary General 
until his death and was succeeded in that office by Dr. James Moultrie. 


3 From an alphabetical index in the U. S. District Court at Charleston. 

* Baynard, “History ... ”, I, 142. 

5 J. C. Levy in Albert Pike’s “Historical Inquiry ... ”, p. 203. 

8 Henry Aaron Alexander, “Notes ... ”, p. 13. 
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A general view of the historic old Jewish Cemetery 
on Coming Street, Charleston, final resting place 
of four of the founders of The Supreme Council. 


Photo by S. A. Waii^ Charleston 






















EMANUEL DE LA MOTTA 



1760-1821 

E MANUEL de la MOTTA was born November 2, 1760 5 at St. Croix in the Danish West 
Indies. 1 2 His ancestry was Sephardic [the Jews of Spain and Portugal who fled the Spanish 
Inquisition]. The name De la Motta suggests a French origin, and many Sephardic Jews 
had settled in France and taken French names. We have no information on his boyhood and early 
education, or when he first came to America. He is believed to have served in the colonial forces 
during the war, probably at the siege of Savannah in 1779 under Count Casimir Pulaski 3 but no 
actual records have been discovered to detail this military service. Our first record of him is at 
Savannah, Georgia, in 1786 when he assisted in reestablishing the Hebrew Congregation there 
which had dissolved during the Revolutionary War; and he was one of those who participated in 
its incorporation as Mickve Israel Congregation in 1790. His son, Jacob De la Motta, was born 
at Savannah February 24, 1789. The son was to have a notable career as a physician, becoming 
an Active Member of the Northern Supreme Council and later, by affiliation, of the Supreme 
Council at Charleston, so we will encounter his name hereafter in our history. Whether Emanuel 
De la Motta was still in Savannah in 1792, when Dr. Dalcho arrived there, we do not know; but 
it is entirely possible since our next record of him is in Charleston on July 8, 1798 when the 
minutes of La Candeur Lodge record him as a visitor. 

In Charleston his name appears in the Congregation cash book of Beth Elohim Synagogue as 
paying dues in 1800, and from 1806 to 1811 the Beth Elohim records show him serving as assistant 
to the hazan or reader, without pay. He was apparently a Hebrew scholar, as two manuscript 
volumes of Hebrew prayers written by him are in the possession of the American Jewish Historical 
Society. In 1801 Emanuel De la Motta’s name appears as one of 22 founders of the Hebrew 
Orphan Society of Charleston. 4 The Charleston city directories show his business to have been 
that of a commission merchant and auctioneer, and the extent of his philanthropies are an indi¬ 
cation of his business success. 

As our first record of him in Charleston is as a visitor to Lodge La Candeur, it seems likely he 
had received the symbolic degrees in Savannah before coming to Charleston; but as in the case of 
Dr. Dalcho, this was at a time for which few Savannah Masonic records have survived. In any 
event, at Charleston he became a charter member and Senior Warden of American Eagle Mark 
Lodge No. 1, in 1802; later affiliated with Friendship Lodge No. 9 and was its Master in 1809. 
Some of his activities as Master of that lodge will be mentioned later in our history. 


1 Calculated from the inscription on his tombstone giving date of death May 17, 1821 “age 60 years, 6 months, 
and 15 days.” 

2 Charles Reznikoff, “The Jews of Charleston,” p. 95. 

3 Publications, American Jewish Historical Society, XVII, 107. 

1 Thomas J. Tobias, “History of the Hebrew Orphan Society,” 1957, p. 34. 
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The Register of 1802 shows him as a member of the Grand Lodge of Perfection, as Grand 
Treasurer of the Chapter of Rose Croix, the Consistory, and the Supreme Council. He was the 
first Grand Treasurer General of the Supreme Council and continued in this office for more than 
a decade. In 1813 he went to New York on a holiday, and discovering the serious pretensions of 
Cerneauism he considered it advisable to establish immediately a Supreme Council for the Northern 
Jurisdiction of the United States. This he was authorized to do by the Supreme Council at Charles¬ 
ton, and the details will be set forth hereafter in the historical narrative. 

“Bro.’.De La Motta is highly respected by the Council'; is no imposter either as a Gentleman 
or a Mason . . Dr. Dalcho assured Brother A. L. Moret of New York in a letter dated May 2, 
1815. Whether De la Motta was still in New York at that time is not clear. 

He died at Charleston on May 17, 1821 and was buried in the Jewish cemetery on Coming 
Street. The epitaph on his tombstone reads: 

The noblest endowments of man were his, united to a respectability of character 
which he sustained with undeviating rectitude. Strict, yet unbigoted in his faith— 

Liberal, yet unostentatious in his charities—Dignified, yet assuasive in his manners, 
he merited the eulogy pronounced, of being truly a good man. 

He was survived by his widow, Judith De la Motta, who died August 27, 1827, and by his son 
Dr. Jacob De la Motta. His was the fifth death among the founders of the Supreme Council. 
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1770-1826 



T 


^HE Auld family record is that Isaac Auld was born Febru¬ 
ary 25, 1770 in or near Norristown, Pennsylvania. This 
agrees was the Register of 1802 which describes him as a 
“native of Pennsylvania, age 32 years.” 

His parents were Jacob and Lydia Justice Auld. Like others 
known to have been followers of the Stuart Pretender in Scot¬ 
land, they escaped to France and later emigrated to America. 1 
Our 'first "actual record of Jacob Auld in this country is as Adju¬ 
tant of the Sixth Battalion of Associators in Pennsylvania during 
the Revolutionary War. 2 His name appears in the list of Mont¬ 
gomery County [Pennsylvania] taxables for 1779; as a member 
of the county’s first Grand Jury, December 28, 1784; and in 1789 
he was Excise Collector for Montgomery County. 3 4 In 1793-1794 
Jacob Auld is shown as holding warrantees for 1200 acres of land 
in nearby Luzerne County, and in 1792-1794 his son Isaac, then 
22-24, is shown as holding warrantees for 1100 acres in the same 
locality. 

Of interest to us is the fact Isaac Auld’s father was a Mason. 

Old Lodge No. 8 of Pennsylvania met in the Court House at 

Norristown [though it met at Valley Forge in 1783] and Jacob 
Auld is recorded in its minutes as a visiting brother as early as 
August 21, 1781, and again on November 15, 1785; and Sep¬ 
tember 18, 1788 he was recorded as “Worshipful Vis. Brother Jacob Auld in the Chair pro tern”; 
and July 26, 1789 as a visiting brother acting as Senior Warden. 1 

The By-laws of Lodge No. 8 were written in the minute-book of 1789, and apparently the later 
initiates continued to sign these By-laws. The last minutes preserved in this volume are those of 
August 18, 1789 ending with the notation the next meeting would be the third Tuesday in Sep¬ 
tember, and the minutes must have been continued in a new volume. However, the last signature 
to the By-laws is that of Isaac Auld, so clearly similar to his later known signatures there is no 

doubt of his identity. We can be sure, therefore, Isaac Auld became a member of Lodge No. 8 in 

which his father was frequently a visitor. 

Except for the foregoing we have no knowledge of Isaac Auld’s younger years and education. 
It is presumed he obtained his medical education in Philadelphia so near to Norristown and one 

1 Records of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina. 

2 Pennsylvania Archives, 6th series, T, pp. 887, 947, 955. 

3 Located in the Historical Society of Montgomery County, by Ronald E. Heaton. . T , p , 

4 Lodge minutes, in the Library and Museum of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, Masonic Temple, Ph 
del phi a. Examined through the courtesy of William J. Paterson, Librarian and Curator. 


Dr. Isaac Auld, M.D. 
Silhouette about 1802. 
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of the few places in 18th century America where formal medical education was available; but his 
name is not found in the incomplete records of students there at that time. His father, Jacob Auld, 
died at Norristown December 12, 1805 5 but Isaac Auld by then had been in Charleston for seven 
years or longer. 

From the Charleston City Gazette: 

Married last evening by Rev. Mr. Jenkins, Dr . Isaac Auld, of St. Paul’s Parish, 
to Miss Frances Miot, of this city—Thursday, February 8, 1798. 

Frances Miot was the daughter of John Miot, Jr. and his wife, Frances Harden. Both the Miot and 
Harden families were of Huguenot [French Protestant] origin. The marriage notice reveals Dr. Auld 
to have been in the Charleston area long enough to have become acquainted, and also that he was 
by then a physician. The mention of St. Paul’s Parish is of interest because it then included Edisto 
Island with which Dr. Auld was to be more closely associated than with Charleston. Edisto is 
today some 50 miles from Charleston over modern roads, but in Dr. Auld’s time travel to it was 
almost exclusively by boat, a much shorter route eliminating the long overland detour. After his 
death, friends alluded to Dr. Auld’s “summer residence at Edisto Island,” but surviving corre¬ 
spondence seems to indicate he lived there the greater part of each year. It was then an isolated 
but populous community of wealthy planters, very conscious of their own traditions and customs. 

On April 1, 1801 Dr. Auld was elected the 65th member of the South Carolina Medical Society, 
preceding Dr. Dalcho [the 66th member] by three months. Dalcho and Auld were within a few 
months of being the same age, and the two men had a number of mutual interests to draw them 
together. Apart from their close association in medical practice and in Masonry, both were more 
than ordinarily interested in botany and were later responsible for establishing the Botanical Garden 
in Charleston. At a meeting of the South Carolina Medical Society April 5, 1802, the minutes 
show Dalcho and Auld as two of ten members volunteering to serve as attending physicians for 
the Charleston Dispensary. At the same meeting 5 other members agreed to act as “consultants” 
but 8 “refused to serve in any character” at the Dispensary. 

In the old Presbyterian Church cemetery at Edisto there is a stone which reads: 

In Memory of Lydia, daughter of Isaac and Frances Auld, who departed this life 
13th July 1806 in the 7th year of her age. 

Lydia, obviously named for Dr. Auld’s mother, was apparently the first child, born in 1799. A sec¬ 
ond child, named Isaac, was buried from St. Philip’s Church, Charleston, August 27, 1802, age 
not given but identified as “a child.” 6 A later son was also named Isaac, and has descendants 
living today. 7 * Another son, Donald John Auld, became a medical doctor and subsequently a Pres¬ 
byterian Minister. 4 * 

In the War of 1812, Dr. Auld is listed among the officers and men who formed a company of 
militia on Edisto Island, erected two fortifications and undertook defense of the area during the 
war. 9 

Mention of Dr. Auld in the minutes of the South Carolina Medical Society became less frequent 
over the years, indicating he was withdrawing more and more from Charleston, confining his 

5 Norristown Herald. 

6 St. Philip’s Church Register, vol. 2, p. 373. 

7 Judge Isaac D. Auld of Mt. Pleasant, S. C., great grandson of Dr. Isaac Auld. 

s Records of the Huguenot Society of South Carolina. 

9 U. S. Statutes at Large, 11, 34th Congress, 3rd Session, An Act for the Relief of Whitemarsh B. Seabrook and 
Others. March 2, 1857, pp. 501-502. 
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practice and other activities to Edisto. His fame as a physician, however, was extending beyond 
South Carolina during this time, evidenced in the Faculty Minutes of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, Columbia University, New York City, April 7, 1820: 

The college took up the consideration of the testimonials in behalf of the char¬ 
acter of Isaac Auld, a practitioner of medicine in South Carolina, and after some 
time spent thereon, On Motion, it was resolved that the said Isaac Auld be recom¬ 
mended to the Honorable the Regents of the University as a person eminently 
qualified to receive the degree of Doctor of Medicine in the College. 

Apart from medicine, Dr. Auld in this period was taking an ever-increasing interest in botany, and 
we find him on August 20, 1825, as Corresponding Secretary of St. John’s, Colleton, Agricultural 
Society, writing to Joel R. Poinsett to advise him of his election as an honorary member. 10 Dr. Auld 
himself was elected an honorary member of a number of these agricultural societies. 

Returning to Dr. Auld’s Masonic record: We know on his arrival in Charleston he was already 
a member of Lodge No. 8 of Pennsylvania. At what time and where he received the Sublime 
degrees is not known, but presumably in Charleston. He was Grand Secretary of the Sublime 
Grand Lodge of Perfection on September 23, 1801 when Dr. Dalcho delivered an Oration, as is 
shown by an extract from the minutes later published with the oration. According to Horatio G. 
Street’s manuscript list, 1822, Dr. Auld was elected a member of the Supreme Council January 10, 
1802. The Register of 1802 shows him as Senior Warden of the Lodge of Perfection; the third 
principal officer under Mitchell and Dalcho in the Grand Council; Junior Warden with them in the 
Chapter of Rose Croix; and Physician General in the Consistory. All this indicates his active 
collaboration with the senior founders. 

On November 7, 1823 Frederick Dalcho, then already deeply committed in the ministry of the 
Episcopal Church, and after a quarter-century of continuously holding Masonic offices, resigned 
as the Grand Commander. He was succeeded by his close friend and associate, Dr. Auld, and the 
latter’s name appears as Grand Commander in the papers of incorporation of the Supreme Council 
in the following month. Then only 52 years of age, it would have been anticipated Dr. Auld would 
have a long period of administration, but he died unexpectedly at his home on Edisto Island in 
mid-October, 1826. On October 23, 1826, Dr. Moses Holbrook wrote to J. J. J. Gourgas: 

I have the melancholy tidings to report to you the death of my venerable and 
esteemed friend, Dr. Isaac Auld. He died at his summer residence on Edisto Island. 

On October 28, 1826, the City Gazette & Commercial Daily Advertiser of Charleston published 
the following official notice: 

At an extra sitting of the Supreme Council of the 33d Degree, convened on the 
26th inst., it was unanimously RESOLVED That since it has pleased the Supreme 
Grand Architect of the Universe to remove from this transitory scene of existence 
our excellent and distinguished brother, Isaac Auld, M.D., the Most Illustrious 
Grand Commander of our Order, of which, for more than a quarter of a century, he 
has been a distinguished officer and had always manifested great firmness, prudence 
and intelligence, in the discharge of his complicated and arduous duties, and exer¬ 
cised those virtues through life, which should ever characterize FREE MASONS, 
Therefore, as a faint testimony of our respect and esteem for the memory of our 
learned friend, the Supreme Council chamber shall be clothed in black for three 
months, and the members will wear crepe upon the left arm for thirty days, and it 
is hereby ordered and directed that all the subordinate bodies of this Supreme Coun- 

10 Original letter in the manuscript collections of The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
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cil, as a cordial tribute of respect for the memory of their venerable head, do comply 
with and conform to the same Resolutions in their respective bodies. Ordered that 
these resolutions be published. A correct abstract from the minutes, /s/ Joseph 
McCosh, Deputy Secretary General. 

The earliest surviving records of the old Presbyterian Church at Edisto are those for 1822. These 
show Dr. Isaac Auld to have been a member of the church at that time, and also at the time of 
his death, but there is no church record of burial. It is not unlikely he was buried on his own 
property at Edisto, since no other record has been found. A great granddaughter remembers 
there was at one time a stone monument in the Presbyterian Church cemetery at Edisto which bore 
the name Isaac Auld, but the stone is no longer there and may have been a marker to the doctor’s 
son of the same name. 

Many years later in 1874, Wilmot DeSassure wrote to Albert Pike that Dr. Auld “was a rigid 
Congregationalist and his family attended the church in which I was brought up.” Historically 
there was a close association between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in the early 19th cen¬ 
tury, but all of the surviving records indicate Dr. Auld’s affiliation was with the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Dr. Auld was succeeded as Grand Commander by another physician, Dr. Moses Holbrook, the 
first to hold that office who was not one of the original founders. 
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F ROM the Masonic standpoint, the life of Israel Delieben offers the most promising challenge 
to further research. In view of The speculation upon the influence of Irish Masonry in the 
degrees of the Rite, it is interesting to note that among the founders only Delieben is known 
to have had Masonic associations while in Ireland. John Mitchell left County Antrim still a young 
man in his early twenties, and there is no evidence whatever he was then a Mason. Thomas 
Bartholomew Bowen, also a native of Ireland, received the symbolic degrees in Philadelphia and 
is not known to have been in Ireland after that time. 

Israel Delieben. born in Prague, Czechoslovakia [then known as Bohemia] in 1740 1 evidently 
thereafter resided in Dublin and received much of his Masonry there before coming to America. 
In the patent he gave to Abraham Jacobs under date of March 20, 1792 at Savannah, Georgia, 2 
Delieben described himself thus: 

Grand Elect, Perfect and Sublime Mason, Knight of the East, Prince of Jeru¬ 
salem . . . Perfect Prince Mason—Duely authorized by the Most Puissant and Illus¬ 
trious Grand Council of Dublin, on the 11th day of January 1770—under the imme¬ 
diate auspice of the Most Puissant and Illustrious Marquis of Kildare, now Duke 
of Linster. . . . 

He was therefore a Prince Mason of Ireland as early as 1770, and in possession of the degrees 
named. Of further significance is Delieben’s statement in the same patent: 

Patent and power invested in me. on the 6th day of April, 1789, by the Thrice 
Illustrious and Respectable Henrik Wilmans. . . . 

Henry Wilmans was the only other individual beside Stephen Morin known to be in possession of 
the Thirty-third Degree in the Western Hemisphere prior to 1801.'-* 

The first record of Delieben in America is a reference he was personal shohet [Orthodox Jewish 
term for ritual slaughterer] in the employ of Aaron Levy in Northumberland County, Pennsylvania. 3 
He later moved to Philadelphia where from 1774 to 1776 he was again employed as shohet for the 
Synagogue. 4 The patent indicates he was in Savannah by the Spring of 1792 and possibly had 
been there much earlier. He was living and working in Philadelphia during at least three years 
when John Mitchell was there, and he was in Savannah at the same time as Frederick Dalcho, but 
there is no evidence as yet he knew them before Charleston. However, considering the size of 
Philadelphia and Savannah in the 18th century, his encounter with them would not have been 
remarkable. 

1 Publications, American Jewish Historical Society, XIX, 84. 

2 Baynard, “History . . . ”, I. 78; 2a Ibid., I. 122. 

3 Cf. Israel De Lieben to Aaron Levy, October 18, 1773, Mss. Gratz Accounts, 1760-1796, Etting Mss., His¬ 
torical Society of Pennsylvania. 

4 Edwin Wolf, Jr. and Maxwell Whiteman, “The History of the Jews of Philadelphia,” pp. 84, 403. 
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We first learn of Delieben in Charleston when he became a member of Orange Lodge No. 14, 
in 1797, and Hospitaller of the Grand Lodge in the same year. 

He was a member of Beth Elohim Synagogue in 1800.® In 1802 he and his wife gave Beth 
Elohim a handsome brass candleabrum which is still used in that synagogue today. 

The Register of 1802 lists “Israel Delieben, native of Bohemia, Commission Merchant, aged 61 
years . . . K.H. P.R.S. Sov. Grand Inspector General of the 33d degree,” a member of the Sublime 
Grand Lodge of Perfection, Grand Treasurer of the Grand Council, Keeper of the Seals and 
Archives of the Consistory, and a Sov. Grand Inspector General in the Supreme Council. 

Many years later Albert Pike corresponded with those in Charleston who had some recollection 
of the founders, and these correspondents described Delieben as having been successful and 
prosperous as a commission merchant in Charleston, tolerant in his religious opinions, generous 
and “liberal-handed” without sectarian limitations, and very highly regarded personally in the 
community. 

His tombstone in the old Coming Street cemetery reads simply 

Sacred to the Memory of Mr. Israel De Lieben, a native of Bohemia who de¬ 
parted this life on the 28th January 1807 in the 67th year of his age. 

His wife, Hannah, survived him and remarried in 1813 a Moses Davis, merchant, of Richmond, 
Virginia, then living in Charleston. Her will, dated in 1854, mentions no children nor anyone by 
the name Delieben. 


3 Cash Book, Beth Elohim. 
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1749-1839 


E VERYTHING we know of Moses Clava Levy suggests he was a man of fine education and 
cultivated tastes who habitually shunned the honors of office or the satisfactions of public 
attention. His services and his benefactions alike were bestowed modestly and quietly, and 
come to light only from the statements of those who knew him. 

Grand Commander Moses Holbrook in a letter dated January 8, 1827 1 referred to “Our ven¬ 
erable Brother Levy, who was made a Sublime Mason in 1783, and has never ceased to be a 
member of the Grand Council . . . and the Consistory, and, since 1802, of the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil. . . So far as we are aware, he never held office in the subordinate bodies, yet the other 
founders wanted him to be one of their number in the Supreme Council. 

In an official list which Dr. Holbrook sent to Ireland in 1830. he gave Levy’s birth as 1749, and 
since this information was supplied from Charleston during his lifetime we assume it to be correct. 
The place of his birth is stated by Levy himself in his will, wherein he provided 

I give and bequeath to the Synagogue of Zobnau about eight miles from Cracon 
[Krakow] in Poland, where I was born, the sum of 50 Pounds Sterling. 

“His middle name, ‘Clava’ was a sort of family pride, from the fact that his uncle, in the early part 
of the last century [18th] was physician to the King of Poland who conferred on him an honor 
that had a key for its insignia—the Golden Key.” 2 We have found little other information on his 
early life, except he lived for a time in London before emigrating to Charleston, and that shortly 
before 1778 he returned to London to be married, and we have already noted he was a member 
of the Sublime Lodge of Perfection from its establishment in 1783. 

He owned a dry-goods store in Charleston and prospered in the business life of the city. In a 
codicil to his will he commented on “. . . property of which I die possessed and which I have 
acquired with much care and the strictest integrity.” From the testimony of his contemporaries, 
his reputation for honesty and fair dealing appear to have been proverbial. 

He was Treasurer of the Congregation of Beth Elohim for many years, and later its President; 
and in the incorporation papers of the Supreme Council, December 1823, he was named as 
Treasurer General. These are the only instances we find of his holding office; but in 1792 he was 
a member of the committee on arrangements for laying the cornerstone of the new synagogue 
building, and the ceremonies on that occasion were Masonic. 3 When this building was burned in 
1838, a year before his death, he was one of the first to contribute $100 to the rebuilding fund. 
From 1806 to 1811 with Emanuel de la Motta, he assisted the hazan of the synagogue without 
compensation. 4 In 1801 he was one of the founders of the Hebrew Orphan Society of Charleston. 5 

1 Holbrook to Gourgas, original in Northern Masonic Jurisdiction archives. 

2 Albert Pike, “Historical Inquiry ... ”, p. 199. 

3 Official Bulletin , IX, 104. 

4 Elzas, “The Jews of South Carolina,” p. 292. 

5 Tobias, “History of the Hebrew Orphan Society,” p. 37. 
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Late in life “when he was past four score years of age” a group of friends sought to convert 
him to Christianity, and his gentle reply was thereafter often quoted: 

My friends, there are more roads to Heaven than one; if you are right, I in a very 
short time will know it. At this supper time of life that I have reached, it is 
scarcely worth while to depart from the spirit of that law which has given me peace 
through my life. 

His will from which we have already quoted was written almost exactly two years before his 
death, dated April 1, 1837, and was “proved” after his death April 2, 1839. He left his ancient 
Hebrew Bible to the Charleston Library Society where it is still preserved, but there are no hand¬ 
written entries in it. “All my other books” he bequeathed to his son, Jacob C. Levy. Most of his 
very considerable property and money were left “to my dear wife Sarah Levy, and my son, Jacob 
C. Levy.” 

It was from the son Albert Pike was later to obtain the information Moses Clava Levy was 
buried “in the old Jewish burial ground in Charleston,” and that an epitaph in classical Hebrew 
described him: 

A kind husband, a fond parent, a firm friend, an indulgent master, incorruptible 
in integrity, sincere in piety. 
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1766-1836 



D 


R. JAMES MOULTRIE, SR. was the only native 
Carolinian among the founders, and with Dr. Isaac 
Auld the only American born. Like his father and 
grandfather before him, he studied medicine in Scotland, 
received his medical degree in Edinburgh, and practiced as 
a physician in Charleston. His son, Dr. James Moultrie, Jr. 
was later to carry the same tradition into the fourth gen¬ 
eration and to be one of the founders of the American 
Medical Association. It is not mere rhetoric to describe the 
Moultrie family as distinguished as any in colonial America. 
William Moultrie, General in the Revolutionary War and 
later a Governor of South Carolina, was the uncle of 
Dr. James Moultrie. Sr. 

James was the son of Dr. John Moultrie [1728-1798] by 
his second marriage in 1762 to Eleanor Austin, and was 
born at Charleston in September 1766. In the following 
year his father was appointed Royal Lieutenant Governor of 
East Florida. When Florida was ceded to Spain, the family 
made their home in England. Dr. John Moultrie died there 
in 1798 and is buried in Shifnal Church, Shropshire. 1 His 
widow survived him until her death February 14, 1826, 88 
years of age. [Memorial tablet in Shifnal Church] 

James enrolled at the University of Edinburgh in 1785, 
and on December 10th of that year was elected a member 
of the Medical Society of Edinburgh, an important student society founded in 1737 by William 
Cullen and others. Nearly 40 years earlier, December 30, 1747, his father had been elected a 
member of the same Society while a student at the University. The records show James enrolled 
continuously after his admission until his graduation in 1788 with the Degree of Doctor of Medi¬ 
cine. He studied under Professors Alexander Monro 2d, Joseph Black, James Gregory, John Hope, 
William Cullen, William Greenfield, and Francis Home, eminent names in the medical profession 


Dr. James Moultrie, M.D., sil¬ 
houette ABOUT 1818, FROM THE 
ORIGINAL IN THE RICHMOND ACAD¬ 
EMY of Medicine. Richmond, Va. 


1 “The Moultries”, in South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine , Vol. V, No. 4, October, 1904. In 
this article the spelling is Sheffnal. but at least today the spelling is Shifnal. 
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of that day. His thesis, De operatione et usu emeticorum, was dedicated to his father, to his uncle 
William Moultrie [then Governor of South Carolina] and to William Cruikshank [1745-1800] 
the Edinburgh-born anatomist who gained fame in London as a lecturer and partner of Dr. William 
Hunter. 2 

He must have returned to Charleston, his birthplace, soon after his graduation. He was married 
there November 4, 1790 to his cousin, Catherine Moultrie, only child of Alexander Moultrie, first 
Attorney General of South Carolina and Dr. Moultrie’s half-uncle. The 1790 census shows him 
living in the same house in Charleston with his father-in-law, but owning a plantation south of the 
Edisto river in St. Bartholomew Parish with 76 slaves. On May 29, 1790 he was elected the 
28th member of the South Carolina Medical Society, and on December 24, 1792 elected as its 
Secretary. His son, James Jr., was born March 27, 1793 and baptized at St. Philip’s Church the 
following February 23rd. Another son, Alexander, was born August 5, 1794. Dr. Moultrie is 
listed in the 1796 Charleston city directory as being in partnership in a drug store at 23 Meeting 
Street. On May 20, 1797 an entry in the Register of St. Philip’s Church reads: “Buried ... Dr. 
Moultrie’s child,” and the absence of a first name seems to imply this child died at birth. St. Philip’s 
Register shows “Alexander, Eleanor and John, sons and daughter of James and Catherine Moultrie, 
baptised” April 14, 1799. Another daughter, Katherine Judith was born November 25, 1798, and 
the last child, William Lennox, was born January 29, 1800. 

Professionally, Dr. Moultrie engaged actively in the practice of medicine in Charleston through¬ 
out his life, unlike Dr. Dalcho who turned to the Episcopal ministry after 1813 and Dr. Auld whose 
interests and activities were largely at Edisto Island. Dr. Moultrie’s name appears continually in the 
minutes of the South Carolina Medical Society, and he was elected its President in December 1804. 
Previously, at the society’s meeting January 3, 1803 he had offered a Resolution, which was 
adopted, providing that on the first day of every year the president of the society should invite the 
other members to dine with him. He is shown on many active and important committees of the 
society, and with Doctors Dalcho and Auld he gave his services freely to the Charleston Dispensary. 
That he continued to follow the progress of medical knowledge is evident in his presence at the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to attend lectures during November of 1810. 3 On Sep¬ 
tember 1, 1818 he had the satisfaction of seeing his son elected a member of the medical society, 
and the names of both thereafter appear in the minutes; the Charleston city directories showing 
them to ha%'e been in practice together. His personal life was saddened on October 30, 1809 by 
the death of his wife, Catherine, “36 years, 7 months, 4 days” after 19 years of marriage. Dr. 
Moultrie never remarried. 

We have no surviving record of when or in what lodge Dr. Moultrie received the symbolic 
degrees, but with Dr. Dalcho he was listed as a Past Master of Union Kilwinning Lodge No. 4, in 
the Grand Lodge Proceedings of 1823. 

The Register of 1802 lists him as Grand Orator and Keeper of the Seals in the Sublime Grand 
Lodge of Perfection, Grand Minister of State in the Consistory, and a Sov. Grand Inspector General 


2 Detailed information on the record of Dr. James Moultrie at the University of Edinburgh is given in two letters, 
June 4th and 17th, 1959, from Mr. Robert Donaldson, Reference Librarian of the Umversity Library. These 
letters are in the Library of the Supreme Council, Washington, D. C. 

2 Original card of admittance is in the collections of the Medical Society of South Carolina. 
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in the Supreme Council. In 1825 the incorporation papers of the Supreme Council, when Dr. Isaac 
Auld was Grand Commander, show Dr. Moultrie to have been at that time Grand Secretary General 
and Acting Lieutenant Grand Commander. 

Living with his son, James Jr., in the last years, he died on November 20, 1836, preceding his 
friend Dr. Dalcho by only four days, his age being the proverbial “three score and ten.” Services 
were held at the house, conducted by Rev. A. Kaufman, and burial was in St. Philip’s Church 
cemetery. 



Old house on Montague Street, Charles¬ 
ton, KNOWN IN THE MOULTRIE FAMILY AS “OLD 
uncle James’ house” [Dr. James Moultrie, 
Jr.] where Dr. James Sr. lived with his son, 

AND BELIEVED TO BE THE HOUSE IN WHICH HE 
DIED AND FROM WHICH HE WAS BURIED. 
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BIRTH DATES OF THE FOUNDERS 


1. ISRAEL DELIEBEN Prague, Czechoslovakia [Bohemia] • c. 1740 

2. JOHN MITCHELL Near Glenarm, County Antrim, Ireland . c. 1741 

3. THOMAS BARTHOLOMEW BOWEN Ireland ... c. 1742 

4. ABRAHAM ALEXANDER London, England. c. 1743 

5. JEAN BAPTISTE DELAHOGUE France. c. 1744 

6. MOSES CLAVA LEVY Poland ... c. 1749 

7. EMANUEL DE LA MOTTA St. Croix, Danish West Indies.Nov. 2nd 1760 

8. COMTE DE GRASSE Versailles, France. Feb. 14th 1765 

9. JAMES MOULTRIE Charleston, South Carolina . September 1766 

10. ISAAC AULD Near Norristown, Pennsylvania. Feb. 25th 1770 

11. FREDERICK DALCHO London, England.October 1770 


DEATH DATES OF THE FOUNDERS 


1. THOMAS BARTHOLOMEW BOWEN Near Charleston. July 12th 1805 

2. ISRAEL DELIEBEN Charleston. ... Jan. 28th 1807 

3. JOHN MITCHELL Charleston.Jan. 25th 1816 

4. ABRAHAM ALEXANDER Charleston. Feb. 21st 1816 

5. EMANUEL DE LA MOTTA Charleston.May 17 1821 

6. JEAN BAPTISTE DELAHOGUE Paris, France .April 13th 1822 

7. ISAAC AULD Edisto Island, S. C. October 1826 

8. JAMES MOULTRIE Charleston .Nov. 20th 1836 

9. FREDERICK DALCHO Charleston. . Nov. 24th 1836 

10. MOSES CLAVA LEVY Charleston. . . . March 1839 

11. COMTE DE GRASSE Paris, France. June 10th 1845 
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PAPERS OF THE GRAND COMMANDERS 


John Mitchell, 1801-1816 

G RAND Commander Moses Holbrook, in a letter dated May 31, 1826, wrote in part as 
follows: 

The day after Colonel Mitchell died [in 1816] Mr. T. Bacot sent a servant for all 
his Masonic papers, he being Grand Master at the time of the Grand Lodge. She 
[Mrs. Mitchell, the widow] imprudently gave him, she says, two large trunks full of 
papers. Peter Javain says it was only one big trunk and a big basket full of 
papers. It was the vast correspondence formerly carried on by this Supreme 
Council, the minutes and the charters of the different Sublime Bodies; hence came 
the bulk of papers. 

The Mr. T. Bacot was Thomas W. Bacot, Grand Master of the “Modern” Grand Lodge of South 
Carolina. Two years later, in 1818, Bacot became Grand Master of the United Grand Lodge in 
which Dr. Frederick Dalcho was Grand Chaplain. In the same letter, Dr. Holbrook states that 
Mitchell’s manuscripts [not otherwise identified] “came into my hands, and then to Dr. Auld’s 
possession and are now used by us.” 

Did Bacot return to Grand Commander Dalcho the Scottish Rite papers of Mitchell? Dr. 
Holbrook’s letter in 1826 mentions no such recovery. It is probable Bacot did not, since in the 
Scottish Rite he was a past officer of Cerneau persuasion. 

No letters or documents believed to have been part of Mitchell’s papers as Grand Commander 
have ever come to light, nor have his “manuscripts” mentioned by Dr. Holbrook. The papers 
taken from the widow by Bacot may still exist, but also may have been purposely or accidentally 
destroyed. The present Grand Lodge of South Carolina does not have them. They represent an 
enormous loss to the history of the establishment of the Supreme Council and the years of Grand 
Commander Mitchell’s administration, depriving us of information on many details. 


Frederick Dalcho, 1816-1823 

What papers or documents Dr. Dalcho turned over to his successor, Dr. Auld, we do not know. 
His Register [copies in his handwriting of important Scottish Rite documents] eventually came 
into the possession of Dr. Holbrook, Dr. Auld's successor, who wrote his signature on the flyleaf. 
The Register was among the archives brought from Charleston to Washington by Dr. Albert G. 
Mackey in 1870. Whether Dr. Holbrook had other papers or documents from Dr. Dalcho, we do 
not know. Dr. Holbrook left Charleston about April of 1843, locating at Indian River, Florida, 
where he died the following year. A local reference after his death said that he brought “his large 
library” with him to Florida. He was still Grand Commander at the time, and what official papers 
he took to Florida or what he left in Charleston is unknown. A grandson related that Dr. 
Holbrook’s home and its contents were completely destroyed by a hurricane shortly after his death. 

A copy of Dalcho’s Orations, the Charleston edition by Bowen in contemporary binding, with 
Dalcho’s signature on the title-page and possibly his own copy, was purchased by the Supreme 
Council Library from a New York bookdealer in the 1920s. 
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In 1938 a Master Mason in Chelsea, Massachusetts, gave to the Supreme Council archives 
at Boston the manuscript copies of the Degrees, from the 4th to the 29th, all in the handwriting 
of Frederick Dalcho, each degree signed by him and dated in 1801. The donor’s father-in-law, not 
a Mason, had found them in an old secretary which had belonged to his family in Gloucester for 
three generations. Nothing was known about how they had been originally acquired or by what 
route they had found their way to New England. 

In 1883, through Wilmot DeSassure of Charleston, Albert Pike purchased from a Mrs. M. 
Florence Bruns, Dr. Dalcho’s Scottish Rite patents. These are now in the Library of the Supreme 
Council. 

Except for these, no papers or documents which could be identified as having been in Dr. 
Dalcho’s possession from 1801 to 1823 have been located. From letters preserved by the recipients, 
and some which were published, we know he carried on an extensive correspondence on behalf of 
the Rite during many years. 


Isaac Auld, 1823-1826 

Whatever Dr. Auld may have left by way of correspondence and records to his Lieutenant 
Grand Commander, Dr. Holbrook, nothing of his now is in the archives of the Supreme Council; 
nor were any of Dr. Auld’s papers as Grand Commander mentioned as having been seen by Albert 
Pike in his examination of the archives at Charleston. 

This is something of a paradox, for we know from Dr. Holbrook s correspondence [with J. J. J. 
Gourgas and others in the Northern Masonic Jurisdiction] both he and Dr. Auld were much 
concerned with the matter of protecting the Supreme Council’s legal title to its records and other 
property. One of Dr. Auld’s first acts as Grand Commander was to initiate the incorporation of the 
Supreme Council, for this purpose among others. Yet the records and papers of both men have 
not survived, so far as is now known. Fortunately Dr. Holbrook’s lengthy and frequent correspond¬ 
ence with the Northern Jurisdiction has been preserved in Boston, and sheds much light on Dr. 
Auld’s administration as well as his own. 


J* 
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